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aall no longer holds water. The Communists, who with the R.P.F. 
dominate the hustings if not the minds and the votes of the 
dectorate, are certainly accepting no such theory, except to the extent 
o vilifying their opponents not as one party but as a combination 
@ all the forces of Right Wing reaction. Nor does the struggle 
ead in talk. The threats of the Communists to use their domination 
@ the C.G.T. (the French T.U.C.) to support demands for higher 
wiges, frustrate the Government’s efforts at retrenchment and 
sbotage the Marshall Plan, must be taken seriously. In fact the 
battle has already been joined in the transport strike in Paris and 
guld easily spread throughout France. The Government, which 
ater all sympathises with neither extreme, has done what it can to 
urest the threatening upward spiral of inflation by proposing measures 


ure 

the ty balance the budget and cut down capital expenditure, but M. 
4 Ramadier must know that these gestures make little difference now. 
~ The ripples of the disturbance in France spread out to Washington 
_ ad Moscow. M. Bidault has returned from his American visit, 


ftllowed by a promise of $220,000,000 in stop-gap aid to relieve 
France’s desperate economic plight—aid which must have been 
Prompted at least in part by an American realisation of Europe’s 
Palitical danger if the Fourth Republic were to collapse. And at the 
wher end of the scale, the beginning of the Cominform, with the 
French Communist Party among its members, has been followed by 
‘sudden and favourable Russian reply to the French request, made 
‘ast August and several times since, for discussions on the supply of 
an grain. If this politico-economic imbroglio is sorted out 
Pecefully there will be a sigh of relief throughout Europe. 











while proposing that a sub-committee should be formed to work 
out its details. But it cannot be said that the end of this rather 
unedifying struggle for posteriority in one of the most vital and 
dangerous of all international issues has brought a solution any 
nearer. The American statement was singularly devoid of any signs 
of a positive policy, and apart from calling for a settlement during 
the present session, as he could hardly fail to do in the face of 
the clear British intention to withdraw unless the present intoler- 
able situation is ended, Mr. Herschel Johnston confined himself to 
suggestions for amendments to the report, an unhelpful statement 
that the British are bound to stay on and keep order during the transi- 
tional period, and a suggestion that the United Nations should 
recruit a special voluntary international police force. The Russian 
statement had even less positive content, but at least it contained 
no acceptance of the fairly obvious bait which the Syrian delegate 
held out during an attack on “dollar imperialism” which might 
almost have come from Belgrade. So at least the possibility of 
another division among the Great Powers on the very basis of a 
solution has been reduced. Moreover, the Arabs have been given 
as plain a warning as possible that there will be no support for 
their extreme claim for an Arab State throughout Palestine. Pos- 
sibly they will now begin to consider a compromise, though there 
was little enough evidence of that at the conference of the Arab 
League Council which the Mufti recently attended in the Lebanon, 
and talk of a gathering of Arab forces on the Palestine border 
does not abate. But the time for a decision is getting nearer and 
the clear statement of Sir Alan Cunningham that Britain is not 
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bluffing in her threat to withdraw if an acceptable agreement is not 
reached brings it nearer still. 


Back to Westminster 


The third session of any Parliament (out of a potential five) 
should have a decisive bearing on the future, for already considera- 
tions affecting the next General Election must begin to be taken 
into account. The Prime Minister will face the House next week 
with a Front Bench strengthened on balance by the recent changes 
and with a legislative programme that seems likely to be less 
voluminous and less controversial than its two predecessors. That 
fact, and the general gravity of the economic situation, should 
impose on the Opposition—stimulated by the Brighton conference 
and such small straws in the wind as the vote of 624 to 242 against 
the Government at the Cambridge Union on Tuesday—the réle of 
constructive rather than implacably hostile critics. There will no 
doubt be much to criticise in administration, a field in which per- 
petual vigilance is necessary, but on such measures as the Criminal 
Justice Bill or the abolition of, the Poor Law the ungrudging colla- 
boration of all parties in the House may be looked for. Whether 
that can extend to the autumn Budget is much more doubtful. 
Everything there depends on how far the Chancellor has the courage 
to spread the burden. If he reduces the food subsidies, as he 
should, by some moderate percentage he can count on support 
across the floor, and he may need it against his own back-benchers. 
The same will be true, as it has been true in the past, of Mr. Bevin 
and his foreign policy, though here the back-bench critics are of less 
importance, The one move that would set the political cauldron 
boiling over would be a decision to proceed with the nationalisation 
of iron and steel ; but that intention seems to have been definitely 
abandoned. Altogether there is ground for hoping that the national 
interest will at this acutely critical juncture predominate over con- 
siderations of party advantage in the session about to open. 


Hard Words and Hard Times 


Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. Herbert Morrison have been sparing 
no pains in the past week to bring home to the British people the 
hardships which lie ahead. They have had to face the difficulty 
that economic home truths never sink in until the facts become so 
unpleasant that they cannot be ignored, but that difficulty is unlikely 
to persist much longer. For the time being our holdings of gold, 
soon to be supplemented by a generous loan of £80,000,000 from 
South Africa, provide some sort of protection against the storm, but 
these things will quickly be swept away. After that it is a straight 
fight to balance our overseas trading account by bigger exports and 
smaller imports until our productive power is lifted on to a perma- 
nently higher level and our costs are sufficiently reduced to enable 
us to compete with the other manufacturing countries of the world. 
In this fight we shall be handicapped by the sheer physical miseries, 
in the form of harder work for lower real wages, which the trade 
drive implies ; by the unavoidable reduction in the programme of 
capital expansion which in effect delays the shifting of the burden 
from men on to machines ; and by the fact that the righting of the 
total trade balance does not automatically produce a righting of the 
dollar balance. It is perfectly possible, as Sir Stafford Cripps pointed 
out last week, for Britain to achieve favourable trading balances 
with a whole series of countries, but to be unable to use those 
balances to reduce our current indebtedness to the United States, 
simply because we cannot ensure that our debtors will pay us in 
dollars. There is really no answer to this dilemma so long as the 
world demand for dollars continues to exceed the supply by so wide 
a margin, and Britain is therefore forced back to an attempt to 
boost our exports to dollar countries to the level of our imports 
from them, which is next to impossible, or to cut out even such 
industrial raw materials, which comes 
Out of this tangle of painful alternatives 
emerge only two certainties—harder work and smaller consump- 
tion. The longer the new effort is delayed the heavier will be the 
inevitable cuts. Day by day from now on more and more of the 
hard sayings of the economic Ministers will be coming true. 
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OCTOBER 17, 1947 
German Complaints 


The statements of the British and American chairmen of the 
Anglo-American Control Office on irregularities in the collection 
and distribution of the German harvest have been so plain that 
there can be no doubt as to where the blame lies. Once again 
produce is being retained on farms or disappearing into the black 
market in great quantities, and the most flagrant acts of regional 
selfishness or contempt for the bi-zonal food administration haye 
taken place. There has been an open distribution of extra meat 
rations in Bavaria and large-scale evasion of the meat-rationing 
regulations in Hesse. In Hesse and in Schleswig-Holstein surplus 
potatoes have been distributed to prevent their transfer to zones 
having a deficit. And yet still there is a ready acceptance in this 
country of wild tales of the complete failure of the German potato 
crop. It is, of course, certain that drought and the shortage of 
fertilisers have adversely affected German production, but the 
authorities’ view of the total situation is sufficiently indicated in 
General MacCready’s statement that the so-called surplus countries 
cannot be expected to subsidise theft, black market operations, or 
inefficient administration. When the Bavarian Minister of Food 
finds it expedient (and possible) to refuse to allow inspectors from 
the bi-zonal food administration to look at the Bavarian potato 
crop the time has come to strengthen the legal powers of the 
Frankfurt authorities and to look twice at every German complaint 
of food shortage. The Anglo-American authorities are riddled with 
faults, but there are some irregularities for which they cannot be 
blamed for ever. In fact, that part of the blame for the delay in 
German economic recovery which rests with the occupying authori- 
ties belongs mostly in the industrial field, where the confusion of 
policy results in one postponement after another of the vital 
announcement on the factories to be dismantled in the British zone, 
And even here the Control Office cannot be held responsible for 
every wild rumour arising among the German population. 


Winter Coal 


Mr. Hugh Gaitskell no doubt owes some of the success of his 
first statements on the coal situation to the fact that he has taken 
office at the Ministry of Fuel and Power at the end of a summer in 
which sustained fine weather has made possible the building up of 
stocks and at the beginning of the autumn season in which output 
from the mines invariably rises. But the fact remains that his 
soberly-presented statement of. the production prospects for the 
winter months and the outline plan of distribution for that period 
provides a refreshing contrast with the often partial and seldom 
civil pronouncements of Mr. Shinwell. The comfort which can be 
derived from a relatively healthy stock position, the prospect of a 
production some three or four million tons above that of last winter 
and increased allocations to industry, is to a great extent offset by 
the facts that much of the stock improvement has been achieved at 
the expense of the overseas trade balance through an increase in 
imports of coal and a decrease in exports: that the probability that 
the 1947 objective of 200,000,000 tons is now officially admitted and 
that the shortage of railway wagons is likely to interfere seriously with 
the winter distribution. The reasonable assurance that there will 
be no repetition of the February breakdown and that the substantially 
increased allocation to the steel industry will be accompanied by 
measures intended to ensure that it is not wasted in unessential uses, 
still does not remove the danger that industrial expansion wil! be held 
in check by an inadequate coal output. But the most marked con- 
trast of all with the relative sweetness and light of the Press com 
ferences of Mr. Gaitskell and Sir Stafford Cripps is produced by the 
National Union of Mineworkers. It is now likely that they will at 
last begin to work longer hours at the beginning of November, three 
months after the acceptance of the increase in principle, but this 
concession to sanity is hedged about with reservations intended t 
safeguard the five-day week and accompanied by a demand for a pay 
increase of £1 per week with no assurance whatever of increased 
output. In fact the foundation of industrial recovery still remains 
the weakest part of the structure. 
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IF AMERICA DELAYS 


towards America. So far as Western Europe is concerned, 
the whole immediate future hangs on the prospects of the Marshall 
Plan. The essential fact about the plan is that it exists. In fram- 
ing it the sixteen nations showed remarkable unanimity and com- 
pleted their work with remarkable dispatch. The plan may well 
be imperfect ; produced under such conditions it could hardly 
be otherwise. But broadly it is what Mr. Marshall must have 
expected when he put his suggestions forward at Harvard in July. 
In its finished form it reached America by September 24th, in 
good time for action to be taken on it well before Christmas if the 
leaders in Congress had been so minded. To all appearance they 
are not so minded. That preliminary discussion should be neces- 
sary is not surprising. That the discussion should be protracted 
can be made no ground of complaint. But that it should point 
all the time towards early action it is not unreasonable to ask, 
since the hope of early action was the one consideration which 
spurred the framers of the plan at Paris to their intensive effort. 
That hope appears to be dissolving rather than materialising. 
Congressional delegations are still in Europe and their return must 
be awaited. Arguments as between short-term help and long- 
term help, between the supply of food and of raw materials, par- 
ticularly minerals, are being bandied. The prospect of a special 
session of Congress to deal with the European crisis are receding 
visibly. There is every danger that the whole question will be 
carried forward into 1948—which is election year. 

In such circumstances all possible steps must be taken to 
remove every obstacle from the path of the friends of the Marshall 
Plan in America and to avoid giving any handle to those who, 
if they are not actually its enemies, view the prospect of its adop- 
tion with markedly tepid enthusiasm. Some of the excuses given 
for inaction are unconvincing. It is easy to pick holes in a plan 
so rapidly improvised, to decide that the figure at which Europe’s 
needs are assessed is impracticably high, to protest that there 
are insufficient guarantees of productive co-operation between the 
European States themselves. All that may be true, but the 
American Congress is not being asked to put the Marshall Plan 
on the statute-book as it stands. It is being asked, primarily by 
America’s own leaders, to come to the rescue of a Europe that is 
in danger of foundering—more through its misfortune than its 
fault. It is not a question of voting a specific sum. The figure 
mentioned in the plan was the result of the best estimates that 
could be made in the time, but if it is beyond what America thinks 
proper or practicable it is obvious that some lower figure can be 
substituted. The lower figure would not be enough to put Europe 
on its feet, but at least it would mitigate the sufferings impending 
in the coming winter. In one direction, indeed, action has begun. 
It has been represented in Washington that the needs of France, 
Italy and Austria are urgent and immediate. They no doubt are, 
and this country will certainly make no complaint if America 
offers in these cases some stop-gap assistance in advance (as she 
has found a way of doing, without Congressional authorisation, 
for France), though it would be hard if the nations which exerted 
the greatest efforts to keep themselves afloat were regarded as so 
far successful in that as to qualify for little, or deferred, assistance 
from the United States. But on the whole the greater danger is 
that Americans, seizing legitimately enough on any signs that we 
are failing to help ourselves as we might, may find that a reason 
for thinking twice before supplying the deficiency. 

Are there, in fact, any grounds for such a charge ? It must 
be conceded frankly that there are. For America to attach political 
or economic conditions of any kind to whatever assistance she 


es in this country are turned with anxiety and some concern 


may offer this country and others would be altogether improper, 
and there is no reason to think that anything of the kind is con- 
templated. But a lender is entitled to satisfy himself that his 
money will be effectively employed, and repaid on a date fixed 
after rational discussion. If this country cannot convince 
Americans that it is working its hardest and achieving the maxi- 
mum of efficiency, its clam on American assistance dwindles sub- 
stantially. How, in fact, do we stand in regard to that? The 
Minister of Fuel and Power made the welcome announcement on 
Tuesday that over 4 million tons of coal were produced last week ; 
but there has been no week in the last six months, except during 
the holiday period, when that figure could not have been reached. 
The Minister for Economic Affairs on the same occasion dwelt on 
the grave hindrance to production due to the failure to turn 
round railway-wagons, of which we are deplorably short, fast 
enough. The root of the trouble is the five-day week. It was 
stated at a conference at Birmingham, also on Tuesday, that in 
that area alone a thousand firms are working a five-day week, and 
therefore leaving railway-wagons unloaded on two days out of the 
seven. The railway companies, is was stated, are having to try 
to do in five days what used to be done in six or seven. The 
attempt is hopeless. Goods trains may be run on seven days a 
week, as they are, but that goes largely for nothing if they are 
only unloaded five days a week. None of this is lost on America, 
where the unloading of freight trucks at the week-end is habitual. 
And who can complain if some Americans at least are disposed 
to argue that Britain should do more to help herself before she 
asks American to help her ? 

This is a particular instance. The indefensible coal stoppage 
in Yorkshire was another. But no one familiar with the general 
industrial situation today can contend that labour in Britain is 
exerting an effort commensurate with the need. Belgium, Switzer- 
land and some other European countries are demonstrably working 
harder than Britain is. It is not true that all industries are work- 
ing below their potentiality, but it is true that far too many are. 
If the excuse is made that the lack of consumers’ goods in the shops 
removes the incentive to work harder and earn more, it can only 
be replied that if the Government has not succeeded in impress- 
ing on Labour what the economic alternative to the exertion of the 
utmost efforts is it has failed deplorably in its primary duty. It 
is not a question of working to enjoy games and circuses ; it is a 
question of working to keep alive. In principle there is everything 
to be said for a five-day week. But for the war it would have 
come much sooner and over a wider field. When we have got 
through our present troubles enjoyment of a five-day week may 
be confirmed and extended. But wherever a five-day week means 
reduced production it is something that simply cannot be afforded 
in this crisis. It has been generally agreed that in the mining 
industry for one it does mean reduced production, but an uncom- 
puted quantity of coal has been lost in the weeks it has taken to 
get agreement on the terms on which, some time next month, the 
working week is to be extended. The American papers have very 
competent correspondents in London, and its readers do not lack 
full knowledge of facts which have a direct bearing on the 
applications being made for American help. 

In spite of everything there is ground for confidence that 
American help for Europe will be forthcoming, though some regard 
must be paid to American fears that it may be too little and too 
late. About the attitude of the Administration there is no question 
President Truman, already in effect an electoral candidate, has 
embarrassments of his own, but there is no mistaking the sincerity 
of the desire of Mr. Marshall, Mr. Harriman and others to see 
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adequate help for Europe provided in time. The announcement 
of the formation of the new Comintern will undoubtedly have its 
effect, though it is preferable that the desire to counter Russia 
should have a secondary rather than the primary place in America’s 
motives. In regard to that, Mr. Churchill, in his recorded speech 
to a New York dinner on Tuesday, showed himself wiser than 
Mr. Byrnes, in an autobiographical volume published the same 
day. To urge, as the late Secretary of State does, that in certain 
eventualities Russia should be driven out of eastern Germany 
by force is a resort to the language of belligerence which at this 
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stage cannot be too strongly deprecated. If there js anything 
that might make Russia think of war it is this. Mr. Churchill does 
not believe Russia is thinking of war, and he gives good reason 
for his belief. But she is undoubtedly thinking of spreading dis. 
order where she can, with the idea of creating a soil congenial to 
the growth of Communism. The best answer to that is for those 
who dislike her doctrines to spread order and prosperity where 
they can. No country can contribute so much to that as the United 
States. It is not impermissible to warn her what the price of undue 
delay may be. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


IDNEY WEBB was the severed half of “ we "—tragically severed 

in these last years since Beatrice Webb’s death and his own 
physical affliction. As it happened, I was to have broadcast with Mrs. 
Webb not long before the war. I went down and talked the subject 
over with her at lunch at Passfield Corner, but a day or two before 
we were due before the microphone she rang up to say that Sidney 
had had a stroke and she must drop everything. From 
that moment Sidney Webb disappeared from public life. In 
their public work, and most of all in their writings, Sidney and 
Beatrice were inseparable. It was A. G. G. who wrote once that 
if you ever asked either of them for an opinion the answer invariably 
was “We think.” Beatrice, it is true, could not share the titular 
position of President of the Board of Trade or Colonial Secretary, but 
it can safely be assumed that any ideas which affected the adminis- 
tration of either office were as much hers as his. Their joint output 
of books was prodigious. One rather out-of-the-way one which I 
have had for years on my shelves, bearing Sidney’s name (only) as 
editor, is prophetic enough. Published in 1916, in the middle of 
the First World War, it bore the title How to Pay for the War, and 
suggested five methods: exploitation of the revenue-producing possi- 
bilities of the Post Office, nationalisation of the railways and 
nationalisation of the mines, an income-tax of the unprecedented 
figure of ros. in the £, and the nationalisation of life and other 
forms of insurance. Under this Government, as to some extent 
under earlier ones, the harvest of the Webbs’ ideas is being richly 
garnered. 

* * * * 

Application for information is rarely made here in vain. I asked 
last week if anyone could do what no one connected with West- 
minster seems able to do—throw light on the prayer which has, 
according to tradition, been used daily in both Houses of Parliament 
since the Restoration Parliament of 1660. Tradition, it appears, con- 
siderably under-states the antiquity of the prayer. It was composed, 
not by any eminent divine, but by Sir Christopher Yelverton, who 
was returned to Parliament for Brackley in 1562 and subsequently 
for Northampton, and became Speaker in 1597, succeeding no less 
illustrious a personage than Sir Edward Coke. The Parliament of 
that year only sat for two months (in the course of which the Queen 
showed her vigour by vetoing 48 different Bills), but that was suffi- 
cient to give the Speaker’s prayer a permanent place among the few 
read daily by the Clerk (for the House did not acquire a Chaplain till 
a good deal later). Sir Christopher Yelverton, after his brief Speaker- 
ship, was made a Justice of the King’s Bench and died in 1612 at a 
few years short of eighty. Others besides myself will be grateful to 
the readers who have given the clue to these details. 

. +. * * 

Nothing could leave me colder than the letter in The Times 
asking for “ mementoes” of the militant suffrage movement to add 
10 a museum instituted for such purposes. Women have got the 
vote, as everyone recognises they should have. Whether they have 
got it through, or in spite of, the militant movement, whether Mrs. 
Fawcett or Mrs. Pankhurst was the morse effective, are matters 
which can be argued about endlessly still. But surely the less said 
or done to recall the outstanding features of the suffragette move- 
ment, the hammers through shop windows, the brawls at public 
meetings, the physical attacks on Cabinet Ministers, the chaining 
of women to railings in public buildings—the less said or done to 


recall all that the better for our national self-respect. Portraits of 
hunger-strikers, I see, are particularly desired. No one would deny 
the heroism which the resolve to hunger-strike involved, but to 
glorify this method of resistance to justice, by whomsoever practised 
can be nothing but a public disservice. The militant suffrage move. 
ment is a humiliating, not a glorious, memory. : 

* * . * 

The selection of the Home Secretary as Deputy-Leader of the 
House of Commons is one of those appointments that will give equal 
satisfaction on all benches. Mr. Chuter Ede possesses precisely the 
combination of firmness, reasonableness and humour which make 
for the smooth transaction of business and the acquiescent acceptance 
of what are sometimes distasteful decisions. Of the various cross- 
combinations when business is discussed Ede-Eden is likely to 
represent the maximum of placidity and Churchill-Morrison the 
minimum. It may be assumed that in his capacity of Home Secre- 
tary Mr. Ede will be piloting one of the major measures of the 
session, the Criminal Justice Bill. It was dropped by consent from 
the overloaded programme in the King’s Speech a year ago, but 
there will be considerable surprise as well as considerable disappoint- 
ment if its introduction is not announced next week. 

* * * * 

Local patriotism in London, where every borough jostles every 
other across purely artificial boundaries, is notoriously hard to foster, 
and I have watched with admiration the work the Borough Librarian 
of St. Pancras is doing in the twopenny monthly journal which he 
edits for the Borough Council in familiarising his readers with 
notable events in the history of St. Pancras or the notable men who 
have lived there. Much of the most recent issue is devoted to an 
excellent article on John Constable, who, it appears, lived for 
several years at different addresses in Charlotte Street. G.B.S. has 
already been dealt with, and next month attention is to be given to 
Coleridge, who ended his days in the home of Dr. Gillman at 
Highgate. How all this—in the true spirit of “The Napoleon 
of Notting Hill ”—would have pleased G.K.C. 

* * k + 

Here is the kind of snag which gets in the way of the Marshall 
Plan. An American Congressman asked .this week in a_ perfectly 
friendly way, “ You’re suffering from a shortage of railway trucks, 
aren’t you?” “Yes.” “Trucks aren’t unloaded at week-ends in 
this country, are they?” “No.” “If you did unload at week-ends 
it would mean the equivalent of something like 50,000 extra trucks. 
We unload at week-ends in America.” He implied, but did not add, 
“ Well, hell, if you won’t help yourselves why should we help you? " 

* * * 7 

I have been looking a little further (metaphorically) into the dental 
vagaries of the islanders of Lewis. Their historic capacity to dis 
pense with a dentist’s attention is, I am assured, due to the fact 
that they have so long sustained themselves on a diet of sheep, 
whose bones they gnawed—an unattractive habit, but perhaps 
pardonable in the seclusion of Lewis—to the great advantage of 
their teeth and gums. I shall some day, not at present, compose @ 
limerick on this subject, in which Lewis will rhyme with chew his, 
and vagaries (not quite legitimately) with caries. I may before that 
have received some expostulations from the Member for the Western 
Isles. Janus. 
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COTTON CRISIS 


By BARBARA CASTLE, M.P. 


HE cotton industry is shaking its head doubtfully over the new 

export target which has been fixed for it; not so much from 
the point of view of markets as of production. Yet this doubtfulness 
js a significant measure of the contraction which the industry has 
yndergone, even from its shrunken pre-war state. The Cripps 
export programme calls for a 10 per cent. increase in cotton exports 
by mid-1948 and a further increase by the end of that year. Both 
unions and employers stress that this is a gigantic task. Yet even 
jf these targets are reached, exports will still only be running at 
56 per cent. and 69 per cent. of the 1938 level respectively. And 
neither target allows for any coupon increase at home. 

How did the cotton industry get into this mess ? The key to the 
trouble lies in a strange paradox. In every mill it is the veterans 
who are keeping things going. They are not only the most faithful, 
they are the best, workers. Middle-aged and elderly men and 
women, toughened by hard times, tell you with pride how they 
weathered the days when mill-hands started work at ten years old 
and at six in the morning ; how there were no day nurseries then 
or canteens or five-day week. Their heart is in the cotton industry. 
Even when they reach their sixties and the old-age pension many 
of them do not retire. Here and there you will even find a seventy- 
year-old carrying on. And their skill is a by-word. 

Yet while they were being toughened they were growing bitter, 
wo. And though today they take a legitimate pride in their own 
toughness, now that easier conditions have been won, it was their 
silent revolt against the hardships of their earlier days which led them 
to send their children anywhere that offered in order to keep them 
out of the mills. It wasn’t only the low wages ; it was the uncertainty 
of any work at all. Short time, bad conditions and all-pervading 
poverty blackened cotton’s name for over a generation. It would 
be impossible to over-emphasise the strength of these memories. 
Everywhere I went in the mills, when I lived and worked as a cotton 
operative for a week recently, I met the same story. Every older 
worker without exception emphasised this point. They were mill- 
conditioned themselves and they liked the wors, but “I swore no 
child of mine would ever go into 1’ mill.” The new generation grew 
up impregnated with this hostility. 

The result was inevitable. Over the last thirty years the average 
age of cotton workers has risen steadily from 29 in I9II to 37 in 
1944. War-time concentration gave many mill-workers their chance 
of escape. In 1937 it was estimated that the average number of opera- 
tives actually working in the industry was 363,000 ; by January, 1946, 
the labour force on the books of firms was about 226,000, a deficit 
of some 40 per cent. The most serious factor of all is that juveniles 
re coming into the industry at well below the pre-war rate, when 
the supply of juveniles was already inadequate. As a consequence 
the cotton industry which, during the bad times, kept out-of-date 
machine going on cheap labour, today faces a labour shortage with 
which it is ill-equipped, mentally as well as mechanically, to deal. 

We must now accept the fact that the normal post-war trend 
back to the industry has shown its full effect and that, as far as 
any automatic recovery goes, the industry has “had it.” Demobilisa- 
tion, recruitment campaigns among juveniles, adult training schemes 
and inducements such as flat-rate wage increases have together 
brought the labour force up to some 260,000, or still about 100,000 
short of the force needed. It was on an estimate of these figures 
that the Cotton Working Party based its call for re-equipment and 
“redeployment of labour.” Sir Stafford Cripps lost no time in acting 
on its report. By December, 1946, he was ready with his plan for 
putting the industry on its feet, under which the Government offered 
to bear 25 per cent. of the cost of modernising the spinning section 
of the industry, the main bottleneck today, in return for the surrender 
by both sides of some of their traditional isolationism. But though 
he hustled the industry as it has never been hustled before, he was 
still not in time. The re-equipment plan, accepted last May, gave 
firms two years to place their orders for new machinery qualifying 
for subsidy, all deliveries to be completed within five years. By 
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September Cripps was telling the industry that some of that new 
machinery would have to go abroad instead in the do-or-die export 
drive, and was asking it, none the less, to step up output substantially 
in a matter of months. 

How is it to be done? The re-equipment plan has not been 
abandoned, but obviously its complete realisation will have to be 
postponed. In the meantime production must be stepped up largely 
within the resources already to hand. There is no magic solution, 
but foreign labour can make one useful contribution. European 
volunteer workers and Poles have, I found, won a good name for 
themselves. Employers speak highly of their will to work and 
eagerness to settle down. So far 2,600 of them have been placed 
in Lancashire, and the unions have agreed to accept them up to a 
maximum of ro per cent. of existing staffs. This would give a 
total influx of some 25,000 over the industry as a whole—a most 
helpful reinforcement if it could be achieved. No one, however, 
believes such a figure can be reached, the most optimistic estimate 
of the possibilities being nearer 10,000 from this source. 

More hopeful are the prospects nearer home. On the very door- 
steps of the mills are women who, I believe, could be attracted back 
to an industry they only left because of domestic ties. Here the 
five-day week is a trump card, not lightly to be discarded, especially 
at a time of growing food shortage when the preparation of every 
meal involves a major foraging expedition, and a free Saturday 
morning gives the mill-worker a fair chance to do her shopping. 
But the main problem of the married woman largely remains 
unsolved—the care of her children during working hours. Women 
crowded round me to press this point: day nurseries are too few ; 
since the war ended the emphasis has switched to the nursery school 
instead. But nursery school standards of staffing and equipment are 
high, and their provision lags behind the need. Even where provided, 
they do not solve the mother’s problem unless she has someone to 
take the child to school at nine and bring it home at four, for she 
herself works from 7.30 a.m. to §.30 p.m. One labour manager in 
a large mill said to me: “ There are thousands of women in Lanca- 
shire who could be recruited tomorrow if they had somewhere to 
leave their children.” The firm’s own day nursery could be filled 
twice over, and it does not take any children over five. The spinning 
manager, wringing his hands over the loss of one of his best ring 
spinners, told me: “ Her child is six this week, and has had to leave 
our day nursery. She has no one to look after it when it is turned 
out of school in the middle of the afternoon.” There is scope here 
for improvisation on a war-time scale. Why not an extension of 
women’s voluntary services to meet the need ? 

The women are puzzled, too, by the difficulty in getting part-time 
work. Here the Ministry of Labour has been steadily breaking 
down the resistances of both unions and management. Part-time 
work requires imaginative organising. Day workers who come and 
go at will irritate those who have to bear the heat and burden of 
the full day. “The short-time workers,” one mill-worker wrote to 
me, “ ought to work in a room on there own because they are a dam 
nuisance.” Sometimes a firm will ask a volunteer for part-time work 
to find a friend to share a machine with her for the full period of 
the normal working hours. In this way there is hope of avoiding 
some of the wrangles that develop as fruitfully over sharing a machine 
as over sharing a kitchen. Because of these difficulties the evening 
shift has developed more rapidly than other part-time work, parc- 
ticularly where it can be used to bring idle machines into action. 
Good progress has been made with its introduction on the spinning 
side, and the unions have given it their blessing as a temporary 
measure and on condition that there is full consultation before it is 
introduced in any particular mill, To date sixty-eight firms have 
put the scheme into operation and employ 3,000 people on twenty 
hours’ evening work each week. 

While all this recruitment goes steadily on, the industry’s mind 
has taken a sudden turn towards the most revolutionary remedy of 
all, one which up to now it has despised and rejected. [ct 
has begun to admit that, within its existing ranks, and 
even with its existing machines, it has already enough labour 
te step up production substantially by a no more painful device 
than organising the work of its operatives properly. Here 
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and there experiments in the more scientific use of labour on existing 
machines have been going on, some sponsored by the Cotton Board 
and some by private firms. Up to now, they have been bitterly 
resisted by a majority on both sides. Last week-end they scored 
their first official success. Sir Raymond Streat, Chairman of the 
Cotton Board, announced that the results of the experiment at Mus- 
grave Mill, Bolton, were now available and showed that at this mill 
the number of hours’ work needed to produce 100 Ib. of yarn could 
be reduced by 30 per cent. and the operatives’ earnings increased 
by 25-30 per cent. 

The occasion of the announcement was in itself significant, for it 
was the ovening of a conference of directors and managers in the 
cotton industry who, with representatives of the unions and of indus- 
trial consultants, had met to discuss the immediate possibilities of 
“redeployment.” ‘The spirit of the conference was more construc- 
tive and friendly than the industry has seen for a long time. At 
its conclusion it placed on record the view that good management 
and scientific use of labour “ by modern practices, including proper 
use of motion, time and work load studies” could increase pro- 
duction in the immediate future from ten to twenty per cent. and, 
on a longer view, still more substantially. Redeployment is, of 
course, no more of a ready-made solution to cotton’s problems than 
anything else. Even if every section of the industry was willing to 
welcome time and motion study with open arms (and in trade 
unionists the mere words rouse all their latent fears) it is a slow 

rocess. There are not enough industrial consultants to do in a 
hurry a job which, by its very nature, cannot be rushed. And in 
the past the method has been so much abused that now, at every 
stage, the workers must be given satisfactory proof that it is really 
in their own interests. 

None the less, the resolution is an historic one. It shows, if nothing 
else, that the industry is losing confidence in the old hit-and-miss 
methods and restrictive practices of the past. And once the cautious 
spirits on both sides can agree to co-operate in reviewing out-of-date 
wage-lists, work-loads and other barriers to higher production, the 
industry can take big steps forward by the aid of its own common 


ANGLO-IRISH TRADE 


By RAWLE KNOX 
R. DE VALERA’S recent visits to London set political theories 
gallivanting once more in Dublin. For an Irish politician is 
expected to be a politician, and not such a poor, drab thing as an 
economist, The welcoming cheers for Mr. De Valera at Northolt 
echoed as far as Belfast—where they met a wall of silence, as hard 
and cold as granite. Ulster Unionists are not likely to forget that 
Mr. De Valera last visited London in 1938, when Mr. Chamberlain 
relinquished the Treaty Ports. Nor are their misgivings eased by 
what they, with Mr. Churchill, would call the Labour Government’s 
policy of scuttle. 

The English, on the other hand—poor hungry sheep—looked up 
as though they expected manna to fall from An Taoiseach’s plane. 
To them politics have for a long time been but a wrangle over who 
is to deal the next helping. Reading, in Dublin, the English tributes 
to Mr. De Valera one felt that, just possibly, they might be the 
murmurings of cupboard love. Alas, the English, surfeited with 
travellers’ tales, do not realise how nearly that cupboard is bare. Meat 
is, of course, Britain’s chief demand, but here she finds herself in the 
same difficulties as in her dealings with Denmark ; she is not offering 
a competitive price. The Irish Times states that about a thousand 
cattle a week are being sold to foreign buyers, who are paying prices 
far above those fixed by Britain. No ordinary form of meat-rationing 
in Eire would provide an export-surplus, for prices are so high that 
a large part of the population eats meat only occasionally, and their 
ration would go on sale in the black market. (For years this has 
happened to the clothing coupons, which are openly touted in the 
streets, and it has already happened to coal ration books which were 
issued a few weeks ago.) Bread is rationed. Bacon is extremely 
scarce and, according to the Chairman of the Bacon and Provision 
Trade, will remain so until the large-scale importation of maize dis 


resumed. (And it will not be resumed until Argentina, the principal 
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suppliers, will export maize for other than human consumption) 
Butter is rationed to six ounces, and to maintain this standard jt will 
be necessary for Eire to import 30,000 cwts. during .the next few 
months. For this she is actually competing with Britain in Denmark 
Eggs have reached the unprecedented price of 5}d. each, and are still 
going up. It can be seen that Eire has not over-much to spare, 

An even more decisive factor in Anglo-Irish trade is the declared 
policy of Fianna Fail to make Eire a self-supporting country and jp 
end the emigration of her nationals. The intention has been to build 
up small manufactures and the tourist industry to employ the surplus 
man-power which must accrue in an agricultural country of smal}. 
holdings and no birth-control. At the moment shortage of con- 
sumer goods and difficulties of foreign travel are playing into her 
hands—but she cannot get the raw materials and machinery 
develop her industries, many of which are still in the blue-print Stage, 
Eire is outstanding in Europe in that she can make do with 3 
minimum of coal—there has been a scheme in hand for some time 
to erect generating plants near the turf-bogs and make wide use of 
electric power—but she cannot carry on without machinery, indys- 
trial and agricultural. Britain is certainly ready to provide agri- 
cultural machinery which, in spite of coal difficulties, she still seems 
able to export in some volume, But when it comes to supporting 
Eire’s industrial designs the smile on the face of the Treasury is 
likely to become a little forced. To keep Eire an agricultural country 
and to absorb her surplus population in labour-starved British indys- 
tries must obviously be Britain’s mute hope. Here is a clear-cut 
dividing-line between the two countries’ policies which all the 
platitudes about Dublin and London drawing closer together cannot 
blur. 

To Eire, as to everybody else, the immediate, glittering solution is 
the dollar. But her own hard currency earnings amount to only 
20 per cent. of her dollar requirements. For the remainder she has 
to rely upon Britain. Consequently there has been much talk, in 
political as well as business circles, of the possibility of Eire raising 
an independent dollar loan. The rumour that Mr. De Valera would 
fly to the States this autumn—stated as fact by Mr. Sean MacBride, 
leader of Clann na Poblachta—ran very strong, but An Taoiseach 
denied it, and his visit to London finally killed it dead. Actually 
there is no likelihood of Mr, De Valera entering into separate financial 
agreements without consulting the British Treasury, for Eire has 
£400 million assets in London and her economy is tied to the pound. 
That figure 400 million is becoming almost as familiar in Irish argu- 
ments as the date 1916, Clann na Poblachta, the extremist National 
party, state crudely that so many goods have been sold to England 
and have not been paid for, overlooking the fact that if they had 
not been sold to England they would certainly have been sold 
nowhere else. Such argument will not move Mr. De Valera, nor his 
solid following of supporters, but they would dearly like to see some 
change from their £400 million. 

The suddenness with which Mr. De Valera moves often rouses 
extravagant hopes or fears. Thus last month England hoped for 
better rations, Ulster feared the worst ard Eire expected to come 
out all right. But Anglo-Irish politics have lost the drama with 
which the Irish still clothe them. So far as the immediate future 
is concerned these trade talks—it may sound hard to say it—con- 
sisted of two empty-handed bargainers playing for ephemeral stakes. 
Any effective agreement reached can only have been on a long-term 
basis, for no sudden short-term expansion of Ireland’s agriculture is 
possible. Even the European plan for U.S. aid only asks her to make 
really rapid increases in sugar and poultry production by 1951. 
England, incidentally, is asked to do the same, and so cannot count 
on Irish help here. If anything was to be got, Mr. De Valera, who 
is not used to failure, probably got it. Did not Lloyd George say 
that to deal with him was like trying to pick up quicksilver with 8 
fork? But the gains or losses cannot be up to the expectations of the 
politically conscious Irish. “History will record,” says Mr. James 
Hughes a Fine Gael T.D., “that the Fianna Fail plan for self- 
sufficiency ended at 10, Downing Street, London, on September 19th, 
1947, with this requiem by Mr. De Valera: ‘That the economic 
preservation of both countries could only be secured by closet 
co-operation.’” It takes a little pluck to speak on behalf of history, 
but I am prepared to affirm that it will record no such thing. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA TODAY 


By SHIELA GRANT DUFF Prague 


HERE has been a very rapid deterioration in the political situa- 
tion in Czechoslovakia in recent weeks. One acute and 
well-informed observer considered the deterioration to be purely 
psychological. Nothing, he maintained, has actually happened to 
change the situation, and‘all the facts which people adduce to explain 
their increased fears are old facts which have long existed and long 
been known. In fairness, however, it must be said that certain 
developments have taken place which, although not exactly new, have 
come rapidly to a head recently and may alter entirely the face of 
Czechoslovak political life. The most important of these, of course, 
is the re-establishment of the Comintern and the redirection of the 
policy of Communist parties in all countries away from democratic 
channels and the policy of the National Front to a more aggressive 
and exclusive orientation. 

This development has been foreshadowed for some weeks in 
Czechoslovak politics. Some observers date the change in the line of 
the Czech and Slovak Communist parties from the early days of 
July when, in their opinion, the Czech Communists were soundly 
rated by Stalin for their obvious lapse in voting for Czechoslovak 
participation in the Marshall talks without previously referring to 
Moscow for permission, Obviously this interpretation can only be 
one of pure speculation, since nobody was present at the private 
interview which Gottwald, the Czech Prime Minister and Communist 
leader, had with Stalin before the latter broke the news to the 
Czechoslovak delegation in Moscow that their Government must 
reverse its decision to attend the Paris talks: His colleagues who 
accompanied Gottwald to Moscow report, however, that he came 
from his interview with Stalin in a chastened and gloomy mood and 
that, in the succeeding days of deliberation between Moscow and 
Prague, the Czech Communists were prepared to impose any public 
humiliation on their country as long as Moscow was appeased. 

Except for the spreading of a mood of alarm and despondency— 
the British Consulate in Prague, it seems, was flooded with applica- 
tions for visas to Britain—the Moscow talks did not have any imme- 
diate repercussion on Czechoslovak internal politics. Parliament 
went into recess, and Ministers dispersed on their holidays—many 
of them abroad—in a perfectly normal manner. On the morrow, 
however, of the opening of the new autumn session, a serious crisis 
broke out which shook the foundations of the Czechoslovak National 
Front. This crisis could be said to have been deliberately provoked 
by the Czech Communist Party, which seized on the pretext cf an 
anti~Communist vote in the Cabinet to launch a violent campaign 
throughout the country against their colleagues in the National 
Front Government. This, campaign was aimed at reversing a 
majority Governmental decision by means of the exercise of direct, 
extra-parliamentary pressure. Factory meetings were organised in 
all industries, and in several national factories it even came to large- 
scale strikes—the first on any scale to occur in the country. Further- 
more, the actual Ministers who voted in the Cabinet against the 
Communist proposal were pilloried in a Press and poster campaign 
and held up to public abuse as “ reactionaries.” 


The actual issue on which the Communists launched their cam- 
paign is not regarded in Czechoslovakia as worthy of serious 
discussion. It was connected with the means by which money was 
to be raised in order to compensate farmers hit by the appalling 
drought which has parched and withered nearly a third of Czecho- 
slovak crops. The Communists proposed a new capital levy on the 
35,000 “ millionaires,” that is, anybody who owns property valued 
at £5,000 and over. All the other parties, including the Social 
Democrats, opposed another capital levy largely on technical grounds, 
and all agreed in levying a new tax not on property but on income. 
Jan Masaryk wrote a typically amusing and courageous open letter 
to the Press demanding his own inclusion in any list of “millionaires” 
on the ground that he, in common with all his colleagues, not 
excluding the Communists, draw salaries from the State which well 
qualify chem for the title. 

All parties stood firm for many weeks in the face of the Communist 
tactics, and for the first time even the Pravo Lidu, the organ of 
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the Social Democrat Party, came out with vigorous anti-Communist 
articles and anti-Communist cartoons on its front page. Though for 
many weeks it looked as if an impasse had been reached in Czech 
politics—Gottwald never called a meeting of the National Front— 
it was the Communist Party who stood to lose, since it was completely 
isolated by its own tactics, Suddenly, however, without the per- 
mission and indeed against the will of his own party, Fierlinger, the 
Social Democratic leader, concluded a separate pact with the Com- 
munists which completely rehabilitated them, threw their opponents 
into confusion and all but destroyed the Social Democrat Party. 
Instead of repudiating the pact, the Social Democrat Party executive 
weakly decided to let it pass, and instead of throwing out Fierlinger, 
his opponents inside his own party resolved rather to be rid of him 
at the November party conference. Thus the pact, though considered 
a dead letter by those Social Democrats who opposed it at the time of 
its conclusion, now appears, in the light of subsequent events, as an 
act of submission to the Communist Party not unlike that performed 
by the Rumanian Socia] Democrats, 

It remains to be seen whether the Czech Social Democrats will 
be able to extricate themselves in time from this downward path of 
the party. Before their pact the party had been growing both in 
strength and independence, and Fierlinger’s influence, which has 
always been cast on the side of the closest collaboration with the 
Communists, had been diminishing. His two colleagues in the 
Cabinet—Lausman, the Minister of Industry, and Majer, the 
Minister of Food—had been coming more and more to the fore, and 
a marked reorientation of Lausman’s policy in favour of greater 
independence of the Communist Party line had been apparent. (It 
was not necessary with Majer, who is a man gf conviction.) During 
the crisis both Ministers offered their resignations, though on different 
occasions, and, whereas Majer offered his to the President as a 
protest against Fierlinger’s separate pact, Lausman simply offered 
his to the party as a protest against Communist tactics of intimidation 
against Social Democrat workers in the factories. Both resignations 
were refused—Lausman’s on the ground that the party fully endorsed 
his stand against Communist tactics and Majer’s by the President, 
who also fully endorsed Majer’s attitude. Fierlinger’s attempt to 
claim Benes’s approval for the course which he had adopted was 
strongly denied by Drtina, the Minister of Industry, who, before he 
entered active politics, was chef de cabinet in the President’s office 
and enjoys the full confidence of the President to this day. 

In spite of the courage and independence of their previous attitude, 
it is not at all clear what policy either Lausman or Majer now intend 
to pursue. On them hangs the future of the Republic, for arduous 
and dangerous as the task will be in any case to compel the Czecho- 
slovak Communist Party to continue along parliamentary lines, it will 
be completely impossible if the Czech Social Democrats submit to 
the Communists at the start. The elections are due to be held at 
latest next May, and already the Communists have issued their elec- 
toral slogan of 51 per cent. Nobody believes that the Communists, 
by themselves and by ordinary democratic means, could possibly 
increase their present electoral strength of 37 per cent—they have 
40 per cent in the Czech districts—to that figure. If, however, they 
can succeed either in destroying or in absorbing the Social Democrats, 
their electoral target becomes a possibility. Once they are established 
in power with an absolute majority not only in Cabinet and Parlia- 
ment but in all the other bodies—trade unions, works councils, 
managements, cultural organisations, etc.—whose composition 
directly reflects the balance of parties throughout the country, there 
is little hope that the Communist Party would long continue to respect 
the democratic rights of their opponents—above all the democratic 
right of reversing the Communist majority at subsequent elections. 

What hope, one may well ask, have the democrats in Czecho- 
slovakia ? Is there any future for them whatsoever ? By what means 
can they avoid the inevitable absorption of their country into the 
Soviet sphere? The Czechoslovak democrats have many very great 
and powerful assets. Apart from being a profoundly democratic 
people, they possess many able and courageous leaders, who are well 
able to pursue a thoroughly realistic policy. Ever since 1943 the aim 
of that policy has been to buy the internal independence of Czecho- 
slovakia at the price of a foreign policy based on the closest possible 
alliance with the Soviet Union. President Benes, alone of the heads 
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of exiled governments in London, was able to convince Moscow that 
the country under his leadership would be not only more united, 
more orderly and stronger than it would be under Communist rule 
but that it would be equally loyal as an ally. The task of Czecho- 
slovak democrats is to continue to convince Moscow of this. The 
only way to do this is by a policy of, on the one hand, co-operation 
with the Communists, and on the other of courageous standing up 
to the Communists wherever the latter endanger democratic rights. 
This is the path which Czech politicians have been treading for the 
last four years, and it must be admitted that they have been highly 
successful. Democratic freedom still exists in Czechoslovakia to a 
far greater extent than in any other country east of Switzerland. So 
long as the world does not now fall apart into an Eastern and a 
Western armed camp, it is still possible that the Czechs may save 
themselves by their own exertions and Europe by their example. 


RELIGION & LANGUAGE 


By CANON MARCUS KNIGHT 


HE Archbishop of York has once more called attention to the 
T need for presenting the Christian Gospel in terms which the 
plain man can understand. He is reported to have said, “ Our theo- 
logical vocabulary is an unknown language to the man in the street. 
It is often as incomprehensible to him as the formulae of the higher 
mathematician to the man who can only do simple sums of addition 
or subtraction. Many of the terms we use—such as incarnation, 
grace, atonement—mean nothing to the man in the street. If our 
teaching is to be understood, we must translate our technical 
language into the vulgar tongue.” ‘This difficulty is one which has 
been felt by many Christian teachers for a considerable time. In 
his preface to the second edition of his great work Vision and 
Authority Dr. John Oman refers to the fact that, when he wrote it 
in 1902, “the form was determined by the necessity of explaining 
myself, not to scholars, but to ordinary people. . . . Religious 
thinking ought to face the ordinary religious life ; and it ought, as 
far as possible, to be expressed in ordinary language. Otherwise, 
it is apt to be in the air and end in abstraction.” 


There are two points to be observed here. The first is that there 
is a double duty facing the religious teacher. One is that the scholar 
should be able to speak to the scholar, and the other that the ordin- 
ary Christian should have his religion taught in terms which he can 
comprehend and which carry a definite meaning. The problem of 
communication of ideas and terms between scholars is one which must 
be tackled at the university level, and it is encouraging to know that 
in at least one or two colleges in the University of London efforts 
are being made in this direction. Professors in the arts are being 
asked to speak to students in the faculties of science and medicine, 
and professors of.the sciences are being called upon to address 
students in the faculty of theology. ‘The task of explaining theo- 
logical terms to the plain man requires much more attention than 
it has so far received, for it is all too easy for religious teachers 
to imagine that their hearers are aware of the meaning of the terms 
which are in frequent use. All too often one incomprehensible is 
explained in terms of another, and unless there are discussion groups, 
or question-and-answer methods are employed, the religious teacher 
gives way to an unjustified belief that his hearers understand what 
he himself thinks to be clear. 

It is important to emphasise the fact that in all fields of knowledge 
some technical terms must be used, and are worth learning. Where 
there is sufficient interest people are willing to learn these terms and 
to give them as much meaning as their experience will permit. The 
unwillingness to learn a few technical terms arises from a desire to 
have things made too easy. There is a discipline in religion at least 
as necessary as in the study of electrical engineering or carpentry. 
There is an A.B.C. in every department of knowledge, and the 
teacher of religion can hardly hope to make any headway unless 
people will take some little trouble to acquire an alphabet. At the 
same time, the seventeenth-century larguage of the Authorised 
Version of the Bible and the Book of Common Prayer does create 
certain difficulties owing to the lapse of time and the change in 
the “frame of mental reference.” The Archbishop gave three terms 
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as examples—atonement, grace and incarnation. The third of these 
terms is not found in the Bible at all, but all three occur in the Book 
of Common Prayer. The word “atonement” is only used once 
in the New Testament (Romans V. 1), although it is more frequently 
found in the Old Testament. “Grace” is very often used in the 
New Testament, although rarely in the Old. The New Testament 
uses “was made flesh” in preference to “was incarnate,” and this 
is at least more intelligible to the ordinary. man than the Latinised 
form. “Atonement” is not, in fact, so hard to understand when it 
is broken up into its syllables, for then it is obviously referring to g 
State or process of becoming “at one” with another. 


The problem is then how to use these terms, or better ones, in 
trying to communicate the experiences which they represent to one 
who is outside the usual religious traditions. They need not be 
entirely without meaning, as they may be understood in the first 
instance in terms of social reference. For example, most people 
find themselves from time to time in a state of hostility towards 
some other persons. They are well aware that such a separation may 
be a cause of grief, and they realise that the discovery of agreement 
again is not easy. It is bound to be costly to one or both parties, 
more particularly to the pérson who was more in the right than 
the other. Yet at the same time it is true that if a new relationship 
of friendship can be created it may be stronger because of the cost 
of winning the better agreement. On both sides there can be a new 
understanding of the deeper self of the other. 


In the same way the term “grace” might be approached by a 
recognition of the fact that there are “ gracious personalities.” The 
marks of such persons are courtesy and self-forgetfulness, and a 
constant concern for the welfare of all with whom they come into 
contact. The quality which is always to the fore in such people is 
the desire to give, and through their encouragement to stimulate 
others to new endeavours. So also, the term “ incarnate ” might best 
be approached by a recognition of the fact that “ getting down to 
the other person’s level” is necessary if the other person is to be 
raised to one’s own. All who teach must begin by trying to enter 
into the experience of those they teach, and narrowing down their 
own wide range of knowledge to as much as the other can, at that 
time, comprehend. In the same way, a highly cultured man from 
Europe in contact with more primitive people in, for example, Africa 
would need to learn their language and as far as possible try to 
take them from the point where they were on to the higher level 
to which he aspired to draw them. There is a real experience of 
self-identification with others along such lines. 


Another illustration of the same kind might be taken from the 
field of medical research. There have been notable cases of scien- 
tists permitting themselves to be inoculated with some disease in 
order that they might themselves experiment with a possible remedy 
which they had invented. Some scientists have indeed given their 
lives in these experiments. Where they have succeeded they have 
brought new life and health to those who were previously without 
hope. " 

But “ incarnation ” from the Christian point of view always refers 
to an event in history. This again is not outside the range of the 
plain man’s understanding. Unless he takes the view that history 
is meaningless he is bound to hold that some events profoundly 
affect the whole movement of the process. The end of the Roman 
Empire and the Fall of Constantinople are such events. The dis- 
covery of the New World in 1492 was another. The revolutions in 
France and later in Russia were also significant points in history. 
The same truth holds in the world of ideas. The writings of Marx, 
Darwin and Freud have altered the thinking of millions and thus 
made possible new insights into the truth about the world. The 
Christian belief is that, after long preparation, at a certain time and 
in a definite place, events took place and a person appeared, and a 
disclosure was made of a reality behind time which gives meaning to 
time. It is perfectly clear that all illustrations and analogies are weak 
and may easily mislead, but they must be used wherever possible, and 
there is very high authority for the method. When Jesus was teach- 
ing the plain men of His time He constantly used parables and 
similes, chiefly drawn from the life of the agricultural worker. There 
is a need in these days for the use of illustrations from common 
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experience in the modern world. They should be based on the 
normal human situations with which most people are familiar. 

But the three terms which the Archbishop has mentioned are not 
used by Christians in the first instance in refexence to the relation- 
ships between persons in society. They can be understood in some 
measure through such human situations, but the Christian under- 
stands them as standing for relationships between God and the 
people he has created. Without some knowledge of the doctrine of 
God, as disclosed above all in the Old and New Testaments, the 
terms will carry no meaning. If God is simply the name for an 
impersonal force making for the conservation of some values, or a 
name for the ideals for which the noblest of men strive in their 
short mortal lives, the three terms will be emptied of their deepest 
meaning. They presuppose the Biblical view of God as a personal 
and creative Spirit, Who is active in human affairs and retains final 
government over all that He has made or is making. Our new 
knowledge of the world does not make the belief more easy, but it 
need not make it more difficult, and it never was easy. It is an 
interpretation of events and of human affairs which is believed 
to be true. The only way to demonstrate its truth is to experiment 
with it. 

“The incarnation ” is)a term which suggests “God in human life” 
or God “ getting down to man’s level” so that man may be raised 
toa higher level designed for him by his Creator. “The atonement ” 
is a term suggesting that the relationship between God and man has 
gone wrong, and that the cause is man’s misuse of the power which 
God gave him in order that he might voluntarily co-operate with the 
purpose of the Creator. This relationship is broken by man and 
must be restored by God. The Christian claims that this has been 
in fact done, and thus man can be set free from the weakness which 
hinders his own aspirations towards the best in personal and social 
living. Man is seen as rooted in the world of time and history, but 
destined for a world beyond time and change. The third term— 
grace—suggests the truth that new creative resources are available 
to overcome the weakness to which all human effort is subject when 
these resources are not taken up. All three terms are bound to be of 
no more than fitful meaning to anyone, whether just the plain man 
or the most highly educated man, until he has given careful attention 
to the life, work and consequence in history of the person and claims 
ot Jesus of Nazareth. 


SWEDEN’S DILEMMA 


By DINGLE FOOT 


PARADISE of town planning and social reform. That almost 
A certainly is the average Englishman’s idea of Sweden and, so 
far as it goes, it is reasonably near to the truth. Before the war 
the Swedes did nearly all the things which our own Liberals and 
right-wing Socialists would have liked to do here. They tackled 
their housing problem with a remarkable degree of success, with the 
result that today the Swedish urban worker, though somewhat over- 
crowded, lives in far more commodious and attractive surroundings 
than his British counterpart. They prepared and, where necessary, 
executed ambitious schemes of public work to meet periods of tem- 
porary depression and unemployment. The progressive improve- 
ment in the standard of living was excelled nowhere in the world, 
in the United States. The gulf between rich and poor 
apparent than anywhere else outside Scandinavia. Here, 
was an outstanding example of democratic 


not even 
was less 
beyond question, 
achievement. 
There is, however, far less understanding in this country of the 
Swedish position in world affairs. Everyone knows that Sweden has 
been at peace for over a century. But for the last eight years it has 
been the kind of peace which prevails on a traffic island in a crowded 
thoroughfare. The juggernauts which crash by on either side have 
So far observed the rule of the road ; but on occasions they have 
come perilously near. The Swedes were neutral in 1939. By the 
end of the war they could have been more correctly described as non- 
belligerent. It is true that in 1940 they permitted German troops 
to travel to and from Norway on Swedish railroads and that in so 
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doing they were guilty of an obvious breach of international law. 
But this was due to sheer military weakness, and we British, who 
were once constrained to close the Burma road, need not be too 
censorious. The balance was more than redressed in the later stages. 
By a series of agreements with Britain and the United States, begin- 
ning in June, 1943, they steadily reduced their exports to Germany 
and German-occupied territories (though this entailed a correspond- 
ing loss of German imports), and at the end of 1944, though Sweden 
was still surrounded, such exports entirely ceased. In addition, the 
Norwegian “ police ” and the Danish Free Corps, preparing for the 
liberation of their respective countries, were recruited and trained 
on Swedish soil. Admittedly reductions in Swedish-German trade 
were only made after a fair amount of hard bargaining with the 
Allies, and in return for the assured supply of certain scarce com- 
modities. But none of these things would have happened if the 
Swedish Government, supported by Swedish public opinion, had 
not leaned strongly to the Allied side. The Swedes never aban- 
doned their technical neutrality. Bit they were by no means 
impartial. 

Since the German surrender Sweden has been confronted with 
he delicate problem of how to maintain an equipoise between East 
and West. When a year ago the Swedish Government signed the 
rade agreement with Russia, despite a strong protest from 
Washington, some observers in this country inferred that Sweden, 


like Czechoslovakia, was being drawn into the Russian orbit. They 


}were therefore agreeably surprised when the Swedes accepted the 


invitation to take part in the Paris Conference on the Marshall Plan. 
Both the inference and the surprise were unjustified. The Swedes 
are a stiff-necked people who do not readily yield either to threats 
or to more subtle forms of pressure. For example, they are at the 
present time incurring Russian displeasure by affording sanctuary 
to a steady trickle of refugees from the Baltic States who escape 
across the sea to avoid deportation to Siberia. 

There has indeed during the past twelve months been a steady 
hardening of opinion vis-d-vis the Soviet Union. The trade agree- 
ment is widely criticised. Its effects have not as yet been very 
great, since the Russians have still to place the bulk of their orders. 
When they do, however, the strain on Swedish economy may be 
considerable. The agreement is for a credit of 200 million kroner 
a year for five years. If this maxir~um figure is reached, as may 
possibly happen in the fourth and ufth years, and if at the same 
time there is a continuing shortage of labour, the consequence must 
be a serious increase in inflationary pressure. Moreover, it is 
unlikely to bring any long-term benefit to Swedish industry. Russian 
demands so far have been for particular articles (e.g., special loco- 
motives) which do not fit into the ordinary pattern of production 
and for which there will probably be no repeat orders. So the 
agreement is definitely unpopular. The opposition parties do not 
quarrel with it in principle. But they criticise the manner in which 
the negotiations were conducted and the onerous terms to which the 
Government agreed. 

This, however, is not the main reason for the present state of 
Swedish opinion. Undoubtedly the chief cause is the behaviour of 
the Soviet delegates at the Security Council. The United Nations 
Organisation has at least served one purpose. It provides a forum 
in which Russian statesmen are bound to say “ No” and state their 
objections in public, instead of taking refuge in the impenetrable 
silence of the Kremlin. The persistent use of the veto by the 
U.S.S.R. has shocked the Swedish public more than anything else 
that has happened in world affairs since the end of the war. The 
Social Democrats, like our British Socialists, are apt to take a mere 
tolerant view of Russian vagaries than the members of the other 
parties. But a leading Social Democrat said to me in Stockholm 
last month with reference to the proceedings at the Security Council, 
“We understand much better now than we did a year ago the 
reasons for Mr. Bevin’s policy.” 

It does not follow, however, that the Swedes are bound to seek 
a closer understanding with either Britain or the United States. 


The.proposals for a United Europe arouse their interest, but hardly 


their enthusiasm. After a hundred years’ immunity from warfare, 
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and with the spectacle of so many ravaged countries around them, 
it is natural enough that they should be reluctant to have both feet 
in either camp. They are still somewhat apt to talk about neutrality, 
though this, one may suspect, arises rather from habit than from 
conviction. At the moment, however, their attention, like our own, 
is mainly concentrated on economic, rather than political and 
Strategic, problems. Like ourselves, they are faced with a heavy 
adverse balance of trade and an acute shortage of dollars, and they 
also have recently been constrained to impose a series of drastic 
restrictions on imports. Their difficulties are mainly due to the con- 
diticn of Western Germany, formerly their best customer and sup- 
plier, and to the fact that they can obtain coal neither from Germany 
nor from Britain. British recovery and the industrial rehabilitation 
of the Anglo-American Zone are of almost as much concern to 
Sweden, both politically and economically, as to ourselves, 


HEBRIDEAN SUMMER 


By T. K. DERRY 


T was his uncomfortable stay at a “ mean mansion ” in Skye which 
occasioned Dr. Johnson’s gloomy reflection that: “When a 
man retires into an island he is to turn his thoughts entirely on 
another world. He has done with this.” There is indeed a sense 
of finality about even the shortest sea crossing which is as attractive 
to the twentieth-century traveller, eager to break contact with his 
disappointing world of every day, as it was wmnattractive to his 
eighteenth-century counterpart; and when an iron curtain self- 
imposed denies him the anticipatory thrill of Calais he can still 
hope that an island ferry may put water enough between him and his 
cares. Of all our British islands the Hebrides approach most nearly to 
that modest degree of foreignness, more interesting than perplexing, 
exciting but never alarming, which Englishmen learnt in a happier 
age to find within the circumference of the Grand Tour. Skye in 
particular has the three essentials of unfamiliarity in landscape, 
language and livelihood. 

To watch the swirl of the tides at the Kyle, to hear the 
strange harmonies of a Gaelic service at the summer ssacra- 
ment, to smell the crofter’s peat drying, to feel under foot and 
hand the gabbro rock of the Cuillins like a nightmare of malevolent 
sand-paper is to be all abroad. Moreover, North Scotland 
offers two more of the things the urban Englishman has most 
commonly sought in foreign travel, the chance to be alone and the 
chance to see time in a truer perspective than that of an engage- 
ment calendar. There are a good many places in the West High- 
lands where it still proves possible to travel a day and a night along 
a public track without encountering a single human being or sighting 
an occupied habitation ; sheep are few, and the silence makes itself 
heard. As for the sense of time, it is only necessary to stand among 
the ancient treasures of Dunvegan Castle and reflect that the family 
which own them now had already had their seat there for five cen- 
turies when they displayed them, the same relics in the same room, 
on that wet September day in 1773 which Boswell has made immortal. 
Better still, look out across the waste of Culloden Moor from the 
graves of the clans to where the Stones of Clava mark a civilisation 
so long forgotten that they must have seemed natural landmarks to 
Duke William as he ranged his redcoats from the Cumberland Stone 
hard by. 

The Romantic writers have certainly done their best by this 
region, ever since Scott prospected the scenery of Skye for his Lord 
of the Isles and started the historical novelists on their long-drawn- 
out hue and cry after Prince Charles Edward through the glens. It 
is blessed by nature in al] respects but one ; and if Highland weather 
mars its perfection, it is the mist and rain which soften the colours 
and give the landscape its mystery of outline. Yet its possibilities 
as a holiday area remain strangely neglected. Enterprise Scotland 


1947 has shown that the Council of Industrial Design is keenly alive 
to the importance of the Hebridean hand-loom weaving industry. 
The plans for new power-stations, such as those at Loch Tunimel 
and Glen Affric, suggest a faith like Lenin’s in electrification as a 
panacea for economic backwardness 


But neither the new Advisory 
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Panel for the Highlands and Islands nor even the Scottish Tourigt 
Board, which made a considerable success of its part in the recent 
Edinburgh Festival, has come to grips as yet with the difficulties of 
creating a tourist industry in those northern districts where depopu- 
lation is most serious. 


Lack of communications has no doubt been a big adverse factor 
ever since the commercial fiasco of Telford’s Caledonian Canal, 
which was completed just a century ago with the idea of making the 
Great Glen an important through route for sea-going vessels. Until 
within the last year or two Kyle of Lochalsh, one of the rail heads 
for Skye, was said to be the only mainland parish in the entire 
United Kingdom to which there was no access by road, while the 
island itself has roads of a sort but no railway. Steamer services 
might be expected to fill the gap, as they do in Norway, where the 
natural obstacles are much greater, but ports of call are few and 
ill provided with piers or landing-stages, so that the unsuspecting 
traveller may find himself paying a surcharge of 30 per cent. on to 
his steamer fare for the privilege of being put ashore at his destina- 
tion in a perilously overloaded motor-launch. In the hinterland of 
Skye a co-operatively owned bus service reigns supreme, with two 
or less daily journeys along the principal routes and no slavish 
adherence to timetables. But while the dearth of paying loads in 
winter provides a convenient economic explanation for inadequacies 
of transport, which both deter tourists from coming to such districts 
as Skye and make it hard to supply their needs when they do come 
—in some places even the rationed groceries are unobtainable—there 
is also a lack of enthusiasm for the whole business of tourism, of 
which the explanation seems to lie deeper. 


An inhospitable outlook, alien to Highland tradition, grew up 
with the large sporting estates and their valuable lettings. There 
are districts in the far north where even the ancient inns were closed 
to keep the tourist out, and it was the factor’s job to make every 
cottager aware that he incurred the displeasure of The Big House 
if he dared to offer accommodation of any kind. The claims of the 
deer forest are no longer so exigent, but unfortunately the present 
moment is not One in which the catering business looks attractive 
enough to break down an established practice. More generally it 
must be admitted that the disintegration of the clan system, which 
left the Highlander economically defenceless against the sheep when 
wool prices were high, and against the deer when they were low, so 
that his only remedy lay in the great emigrations or in professional 
soldiering—10,000 Skyemen served with Wellington in the Penin- 
sula—has caused the surviving remnant, the State-protected crofter 
population of today, to be fatalistic rather than enterprising, with a 
resigned awareness of life’s handicaps which tends to corrode the 
resolve to seize its chances. In terms of tourism experience on an 
important through route shows that there are more ferries than ferry- 
men, and to boil a kettle of water for a foot-traveller in an emer- 
gency may be deemed too much trouble even when the next house 
is fifteen miles away. Such instances may be as exceptional as they 
are certainly trivial, but Gresham’s Law applies to credit among 
tourists, bad driving out good as readily as in the realms of finance. 

But during the last sixteen years, in spite of all the upsets of 
economic crisis and world war, Scotland has developed One new but 
little discussed approach to this problem of the tourist\ industry 
through the work of its Youth Hostels Association. Where accom- 
modation for modest purses might be totally, and even for the im- 
modest largely, lacking before, somewhere to sleep, cook and sit 
is now made cheaply available to any one, crabbed age not excepted, 
who is prepared to do his own cleaning and provisioning. In key 
positions such as the Cuillin Hills and the Pass of Glencoe imposing 
timber structures in the Scandinavian style have been designed 10 
sleep a hundred or more in tiers of wooden bunks. But the smaller 
hostels are often the more interesting—one in the farm buildings 
attached to Ratagan House where Hogg the Ettrick shepherd stayed. 
Another, the gift of an enlightened laird, is a converted boathouse 
on the lonely verge of Loch Ossian. Least pretentious and loveliest 
of all is a four-roomed cottage perched on the open hillside near 
the mouth of Glen Affric, to which the wayfarer mounts in solitude 
from the farm below, key, milk and eggs all reverently in hand. 
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Though members of the English Y.H.A. are generously made free 
of the Scottish hostels, the latter have a distinctive national flavour 
of plain living and high thinking, the academic “shop” of the 
student mingling pleasantly with the squabbles about priorities in 
kettles and the toasting queue. They sell more oatmeal than bread, 
the élite is made up of rock-climbers rather than fancy cyclists, and 
the kilted warden is prone to detect the natural inferiority of the 
Sassenach, even in such international skills as dish-washing and 
scrubbing of floors. In these days of full employment on the Clyde 
the youth hostels, however Spartan their outlook, are bringing new 
money to the districts they serve, and where the flow of visitors has 
just begun in earnest we hope that economic law will eventually 
adapt local life to new purposes. For the Englishman the new 
railway fares will, alas! provide a further disincentive ; but whoever 
has once travelled the road to the Isles and experienced their refresh- 
ing remoteness of life and spirit will somehow find his way back to 
them as surely as “ we in dreams behold the Hebrides.” 


FARMING IN FRANCE 


By PHILIP T. OYLER 

MET recently an English farmer who had just spent a short 

holiday in Switzerland. He travelled by train through France, 
and remarked to me that we English farmers had nothing to learn 
from the French. Evidently they were fifty years or more behind 
the times, for he saw oxen being used for ploughing—even within 
fifty miles of Paris. Others have made similar observations about 
Continental farming. In fact, we in England, forced by conditions 
to use machines rather than animals for farm work, now seem to 
judge a farmer by the number of machines that he uses rather than 
by the results that he obtains. We must be progressive. That is 
the dictum. 

Now I have managed large agricultural estates in both countries, 
and my comment is as follows: If this English farmer had spent 
this summer with me in France, I could have shown him that we 
have much to learn. He would have travelled thousands of miles, 
had good food everywhere (well cooked as always) and complete 
luxury in places—in the Dordogne Valley, for example. It would 
all have been home-grown. The fact is that the shortage of food 
in French towns is not due to a shortage of it in the countryside. 
It is due to lack of transport. , Railways and rolling-stock suffered 
severely in the war, and rubber for motor-tyres is very, very scarce. 

France, it is true, has asked for foreign wheat—for two reasons. 
Anunusually severe frost before Christmas last year struck the 
autumn-sown wheat before it was winter-hardy and destroyed 
practically the whole of this crop throughout Northern France, which 
is the most important wheat-growing area. All of these fields were 
fesown in spring and carried good cereal crops, but only 4 small 
percentage was wheat. Like ourselves, the French general public 
likes an all-wheat loaf and a white one at that. Hence the demand 
for imported wheat. I am convinced that, if France received none, 
it would not be much worse off. But the towns would have to put 
up with bread made of other cereals and maize, and that spells an 
outcry against the politicians. 

It should be remembered that France has been self-supporting for 
Many generations. Since the French Revolution the majority of the 
farms belong to those who work them, and this is the surest way of 
getting the maximum produce from the soil and the surest guarantee 
against its loss of fertility. Men do not ruin or exploit the plot 
of Mother Earth that belongs to them. Even Russia had to abandon 
its Original policy, and has strengthened its power and increased its 
production enormously by allowing every peasant to own his holding 
and do what he likes with it, in addition to helping on the com- 
munal farms. The shortage of wheat has been due also to the 
controlled price. The French farmers maintained that they grew it 
at a loss ; so they grew other cereals instead for stock-feeding and 
retained their wheat. This meant that the supply of meat increased 
ull it is now at pre-war level. As the price of wheat has now been 
Taised, wheat will be sown this autumn and, when it is harvested, 
the bread should be of pre-war quality and quantity, unless there are 
adverse climatic conditions. 
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French politics have been discredited for a long time in the eyes 
of the French themselves as much as (or even more than) in the 
eyes of others, but, whatever its politicians do or omit to do, France 
will be reconstructed far sooner than Britain, Indeed, a tour of it 
shows that it is almost back to pre-war state as far as its farms are 
concerned, and that in spite of its great loss in young manhood. 
Only the skeletons of burnt-out tanks here and there show the line of 
the invading armies. The fields all carry crops ; the roads have all 
been levelled up, if not re-surfaced ; all the destroyed bridges are 
replaced by solid temporary ones. I had to make only one détour. 
The ferry between Le Havre and Honfleur is not operating. 

There are certainly signs of the shortage of labour. One sees far 
more tractors, notably (as one would expect) on the great level corn- 
belt of the north. Tractors are replacing both horses and oxen— 
to the farmer’s anxiety. He is quite willing to use a tractor to 
supplement horses and oxen, but to dispense with the animals 
altogether spells danger to him, The tractor gives no dung, and a 
décrease of that means a decrease of fertility—which is any nation’s 
true wealth. In numerous districts where small-holdings are general, 
there are fewer holdings of larger size. The loss of a son has meant 
a sale—and purchase by a neighbour. In the South the cultivation 
of hillsides, possible only by hand owing to their steepness, has had 
to be given up in very many places, and cropping has to be confined 
to the valleys and gentle slopes that can be managed by horse or ox. 
This is greatly to be regretted, for it is on the hillsides that the best 
quality wine is produced. 

The large vineyards in the Bordeaux area showed no sign of labour 
shortage, and throughout. France there is a heavy grape-harvest. 
There is, too, an abundance of wine, and farmers everywhere were 
enraged at the control—which remained only to provide jobs for the 
controllers, so the farmers said, for their cellars were overflowing. 
They were prepared to sell at about a quarter of the controlled price 
if the buyer would fetch it. The trouble, I suppose, was transport 
again, for I have since heard that control of any kind is to be taken 
off wine. 

We like to believe that everything British is best, including our 
farming and livestock. If that were true why have we ever imported 
Friesian cattle, Percheron horses or Channel Island cattle? Do we 
still think that our racehorses are better than the French? Can 
we grow seven crops a year (or anything approaching that number) 
on the same soil as the French market-gardener has done all this 
century—and without any artificial manure? Could we convert our 
chalk downs into fertile wheatland, as the French have done with 
the whole of Northern France, which (a continuance of our South 
Downs) has by nature only a bare covering of soil overlying hundreds 
of feet of chalk? Can we make the same quantity of manure from 
five cattle as from fifty, converting all straw by a most simple process? 
Has every cottage and every farm in Britain electric light and power 
or likely to have it in the near future, as every French hamlet or 
farm in the most remote place has had for very many years? Here, 
for example, within fifty miles of London, the grid strides over 
miles of farms, and the farmers cannot have the benefit of electricity 
unless they are prepared to pay a misnamed public utility company 
a fancy price for erecting its own line. 

Finally, our climate is naturally suited to growing good per- 
manent grass—our major crop. We may think we know how to 
make a good pasture, but we can learn something of our inefficiency 
by paying a visit to Normandy and Brittany where cows are rethered 
across the fields, which look more like our finest lawns. To attain 
to this we should have to start by eliminating the warble fly, as they 
have done. I could mention more. It would be equally distasteful 
to our pride. When we can grow our own food and learn the art of 
cooking it, it will be time for us to criticise the methods that our 
neighbours use. It seems strange, indeed, to find many Communists 
among the farming population. The explanation is in many cases 
amusing. The control of agricultural implements is by some means 
in Communist hands, and those whose names are not on the Com- 
munist register have to go without. As farmers need machines 
they become Communists—on paper. What the ballot box will 


reveal, when there is an election, may prove unexpected—in some 
quarters. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HAVE noticed a curious, and I suppose discreditable, thing about 

myself. Although I am deeply embarrassed when people lose 
their tempers with me, and although I am rendered sick for hours if 
I utterly lose my own temper, yet I am delighted when I observe 
people losing their tempers with each other. A sharp word addressed 
to me by a bus conductor will remain upon my consciousness as a 
painful wound: but I laugh rapturously when I see my fellow citizens 
losing all dignity and control and indulging in what Byron has well 
called “the wine of passion—Rage.” Upon my mantelpiece I keep 
a small figure of an angry Chinese god. He wears pink trousers, a 
yellow kilt with green spots upon it, an orange tippet with a green 
fringe, and a neat white belt. His torso is bare and of the colour 
of aubergine. But what renders my god so acceptable is that his face 
is coloured bright blue—indicating rage. At the back of his head 
there is a small white patch or tonsure which has remained immune 
to his emotion ; the rest of his face and head has turned indigo under 
the pressure of extreme anger. There he stands day in and day out, 
sturdy and silent, but bursting with fury to the tips of his two small 
horns. Mr. Maurice Baring must have possessed a similar effigy, 
since among his many personal expressions was the phrase “ to start 
a blue face "—or more usually just “ blue face ” indicating that degree 
of passionate indignation by which one is rendered, not purple with 
rage, not even livid with rage, but the exact colour of the Oxford 
English Dictionary. It is always a delightful experience, and one 
which brings mirth and self-satisfaction in its train, to notice other 
people getting blue faces in circumstances for which one has oneself 
no responsibility and in which, with care, one is unlikely to become 
involved. The contrast between one’s own dignity and the loss of 
control in others produces that “ sudden glory ” which, according to 
Thomas Hobbes, is the main cause of laughter. But it is even more 
delightful when a blue face assails men of adult age, correct deport- 
ment, and profound erudition. 

* * * * 

I visited this week the exhibition of cleaned pictures which is being 
held at the National Gallery. I had hitherto regarded the art experts, 
the Kunsthistoriker and the Kunstforscher, as the gentlest of all 
human beings. The image I had formed of them was an image of 
mild ascetics, intent only upon their science, immune to the passions 
which disarray the more mundane worker, their heads bowed slightly 
by years of peeping and prying, their long fingers tremulous as 
antennae. But when I entered the National Gallery I noticed at once 
that the faces of the experts were as blue as that of my little Chinese 
god. In English, in French, in Italian, in Dutch, in Flemish and 
Walloon did they rave at each other, either in condemnation or in 
defence of what had been done. I do not question for a moment 
that if these masterpieces have in fact been damaged, then the art 
experts have the duty and the right to put on a blue face. Yet it 
seemed strange to me that, whereas some of the experts shouted that 
never before had they been able to appreciate the colour tones of the 
pictures which had been cleaned, others yelled in their antistrophe 
that never again would they be able to look Philip IV in the face. 
“ Ruined,” one elderly expert hissed at me—“ ruined utterly ; ruined 
beyond repair.” I thought the portrait much improved myself, but as 
a layman, and with so many blue faces around, I felt it preferable 
just to nod. Yet on this occasion I was not amused by the anger 
around me ; I was distressed. For if indeed the zeal of the cleaners 
and restorers has damaged or defaced our precious pictures, then 
sorrow, resentment and mortification must result. Obviously this 
was no laughing matter. I retired from the conflict and read with 
care the reasoned catalogue of the exhibition and the cool calm 
foreword which Mr. Philip Hendy has attached to it. I was 
enlightened and consoled. 

* * * * 

I Jearnt that this was by no means the first occasion on which the 
experts had lost their tempers with each other about the cleaning 
of pictures in the National Gallery. They had been equally incensed 
in 1846 and 1936; and the Select Committee of the House of 


Commons which had enquired into the matter in 1853 had found the 
experts to be “witnesses, whose fervent love of art seems to have 
kindled some personal animosity.” I remembered the controversy 
which raged before the war around the Giorgione panels and how. 
as I had been told, the younger experts who had taken sides in this 
dispute thereafter cut each other when they met fortuitously gt 
Haifa railway station or upon the sanded road to Alamein. Why 
is it that differences of opinion between artists and art experts should 
generate a greater degree of heat, and provoke wilder Over-statements, 
than occur in similar discussions between chemists, biologists or 
astronomers? ‘The main reason must be that in estimating the 
authenticity of a work of art, or the amount of damage done to it 
by cleaning or restoration, the disputants are unable to rely wholly 
upon demonstrable facts ; their own erudition and the resources of 
modern technique provide them with only 80 per cent. of their final 
judgement ; there remains an area of 20 per cent. which cannot be 
proved by any scientific method and which is determined by the 
subjective standards of taste and intuition. These standards are 
personal, and often emotional, and this explains why art experts get 
so cross. Mr. Hendy suggests other explanations. He suggests that 
English art experts in particular loathe cobalt blue ; and he quotes 
Ruskin to show that when a critic happens to dislike the manner of 
some artist he complains that a picture has been “ irretrievably 
ruined” when in fact it has only been restored to the condition in 
which it left the artist’s easel. The picture was tolerable to him when 
concealed under a glutinous coating of “Gallery varnish”; but it 
became intolerable, when once the original colours had been revealed. 
There is, I suppose, some truth in this argument. 
* 7 * * 

How did the present dispute arise? It began on October 28, 1946, 
when Sir Gerald Kelly wrote a moderate letter to The Times in 
which, while admitting that cleaning “ when tenderly done ” can have 
admirable results, he expressed the apprehension that the authorities 
of the National Gallery were going too fast and too far. The Koninck 
landscape, in his view, had been reduced to “an incoherent ruin.” 
He was supported by Mr. Rodrigo Moynihan and by Mr. Devas, 
who added that the “ Chapeau de Paille ” and Rembrandt’s “ Woman 
bathing ” had -been over-restored. The opposite view was expressed 
by Sir Robert Witt, who stated that we had all become so accustomed 
to the dim tones of our national collections that we were “ surprised 
and even shocked” when pictures displayed bright colours. Mr. 
Victor Passmore for his part defended the treatment of the Rem- 
brandt and reproved the critics for sharing Sir George Beaumont’s 
view that an old picture should have the tone of an old violin. Mr. 
Clive Bell and Sir Eric Maclagan were also on the side of the 
cleaners. Then, on December 24, came Augustus John’s broadside. 
He agreed that in principle it was a good thing to release pictures 
from “the false mystery of chemical gloom.” He defended the 
cleaning of the Rembrandt, was a liftle startled by Poussin’s 
“ Bacchanal,” and concentrated his fire upon the Chapeau de Paille. 
He objected to the blue sky ; but even more did he object to the 
treatment accorded to Suzanne Fourment’s face. He suggested that 
all further cleaning should be suspended pending investigation by 
a Commission on which practising artists should be represented. 
The Trustees wisely undertook to hold the present exhibition in 
order that the public might be able to judge for themselves. 

* 7 * * 

What therefore are the impressions which I as an ordinary layman, 
have derived from this éxhibition? First, that cleaning must be 
“tenderly done ” even when all dirt and varnish have to be removed. 
Secondly, that the critics were justified in raising the alarm. Thirdly, 
that the authorities at the National Gallery have demonstrated that 
they have never acted with the slap-dash ignorance of their nine- 
teenth century predecessors, but with greater knowledge, better tech- 
nical apparatus and a deeper sense of responsibility. And finally, 
that the exhibition in itself is a delight, in spite of all the blue faces, 
to the eyes. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


“The Man in the Street.’’ By Geoffrey Kerr. (St. James’s.) 


Sm EpwaRD HARKALONG is a newspaper proprietor, and the curtain 
has not been up many minutes before we can see, with a terrible 
distinctiveness, the plot of this play stretching away ahead of us like 
a long, dusty, over-familiar road leading to a banal destination. For 
Sir Edward has the not exactly novel idea of selecting from among 
his myriad readers the Ordinary Man, the Man in the Street, giving 
him a week’s holiday in the best hotel in London and making a 
good old-fashioned stunt of the whole thing. 

This hallowed chunk of twentieth-century folklore gains nothing 
from its latest telling. Mr. Lloyd Pearson, as the newspaper pro- 
prietor, has some outward resemblance to Lord Beaverbrook, and 
Mr. Bobby Howes’ Man in the Street recalls Strube’s loathsome 
homunculus ; but those are our nearest points of contact with life 
on the one hand and art on the other. There is—there had to be—a 
domineering mother-in-law, and the invaders from Fleet Street are 
portrayed, in the oldest if not the best tradition, as mannerless 
jackals. Lord Manderly, who owns the bank in which the Average 
Man works, is a caricature whose vigour hardly condones its crudity, 
and the only moment of genuine comedy is provided by a disgruntled 
representative of the B.B.C. who comes to rehearse, with the equally 
disgruntled Mr. Howes, their breezy script for an “In Town 
Tonight” programme. This is amusing, and gives Mr. Charles 
Lloyd Pack the opportunity for an effective character-sketch. 

But there are few other compensations. The cast struggle bravely 
with their hackneyed parts. Mr. Bobby Howes, as the worm who 
ultimately turns, is as engaging as usual. Mr. Kynaston Reeves, as 
Lord Manderly, provides strong though conventional arguments for 
the nationalisation of all banks. Mr. Deering Wells plays an old 
school friend of the hero’s with the right ebullience, and Miss Mary 
Martlew does all that can be done for Lady Harkalong. The com- 
petent production is by Mr. Basil Dean. 

The play, I see, is presented by the British Theatre Group “ in 
association with the Arts Council of Great Britain.” I do not know 
what the terms of that association are, nor what constitute the prin- 
cipal objects of the Arts Council as far as the theatre is concerned. 
But it must be either a very tolerant or else a very eccentric organi- 
sation if it is prepared to bestow its patronage on this kind of stuff. 


PETER FLEMING. 
THE CINEMA 


“Fame is the Spur.’’ 
“Partie de Campagne.’’ 


(Leicester Square.) ——* Bataille du Rail’’— 
(Academy ) 


It is doubtful whether politics lend themselves with any grace to 
drama. The Englishman is prone, it is true, to taking a verbal share 
in Government affairs, but even he, I feel, will wilt at the prospect 
of two hours of solid words unbroken, save on one riotous occasion, 
by deeds. Given this subject, the tracing from poverty to power of 
an idealistic youth, Mr. Boulting has produced a very fine adaptation 
of Mr. Howard Spring’s book, and it is not his fault if one can see 
no very good reason why it should have been thought fit fodder for 
the screen. 

Mr. Michael Redgrave has yet to put a foot wrong. Whatever he 
touches receives a benediction, and in this particular case the quality 
of his work, the fascination of watching him grow from impulsive 
youth to cautious old age with all the little shades and gradations of 
mind and body so skilfully noted, keep us, as certainly nothing else 
would, in our seats. We cannot but feel compassion for him as, 
almost without knowing it, he betrays his ideals one by one, for- 
getting, in the accumulation of power, wealth and years the principles 
for which he once fought. His resemblance to one of our former 
Statesmen is presumably not unintentional. Miss Rosamund Johns 
is also in the picture, but makes no visible mark. 

* * * . 

At the Academy this week there is a René Clement film dedicated 
to the railwaymen of France and winner of the Grard Prix Inter- 
national of 1946. It is acted by a small cast of professionals supple- 
mented by the railwaymen themselves, and as a tribute to the many 
workers who lost their lives in acts of sabotage on the chemins de fer 
it could not be bettered. It tells of the slow organisation of the 
resistance movement, fugitives hidden in engine tenders, the circula- 
tion of leaflets. Then come the torn-up rails, the sawed-through 
Couplings, the first hostages taken at random and shot against a wall. 

fains are derailed ; others sent driverless back down the tracks. 


There is an infinity of gallic procrastination and bursts of great 
gallantry. It is a thrilling story, and the only criticism I have to 
offer is one of self-criticism. To me it all looked such fun. I 
enjoyed so wholeheartedly these schoolboys’ dreams come true that 
I failed completely to notice the shadow of death lying across the 
sleepers, neither was I brushed by its wings as it flew above No. 
1504. 

mm” * * * * 

The second film at the Academy is cnly two thirds of a film. It 
has a beginning and an end but no middle. M. Jean Renoir started 
on this picture before the war, was not unnaturally interrupted, and 
is now in America. It appears that a panting public has demanded 
that Partie de Campagne should be shown to it regardless of whether 
M. Renoir intends, or is at liberty, to give it a middle or not. It 
is well, therefore, to expunge from the mind all hope of getting 4 
satisfactory story, and to concentrate wholly on the photography, 
which is remarkably beautiful, and to imbibe that atmosphere of 
gentle nostalgia which settles round so many French films. Quite 
simply we go to the country for a picnic in the year 1860 with a 
Parisian ironmonger, his wife, daughter and prospective son-in-law. 
After an alfresco meal the men fish and the women go boating with 
two elegant young men in striped jerseys. The clouds above the 
poplars, the rain on the river, the nightingale in the wood keep us 
perfectly happy for forty minutes, and it is best that we do not 
trouble our tender hearts too much about Mlle. Sylvia Detaille or 
M. Georges Saint-Saens, whose idyll has no middle. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


Last Sunday’s concerts gave an extraordinarily vivid bird’s-eye view 
of the distance that the art of music has travelled in a single life- 
time. At Drury Lane there were works of Strauss, ranging from his 
first tone-poem (Macbeth, 1887), through Ein Heldenleben (1898) 
to an excerpt from Ariadne auf Naxos (1912) and an intermezzo 
from Intermezzo (1924). This was presumably planned as a chrono- 
logical survey ; and, taken in conjunction with the recent performance 
of Salome and the forthcoming broadcast of Elektra (not to mention 
further orchestral concerts devoted to Strauss), it gives a very fair 
idea of the composer’s character. There seems at first sight to be 
a world of difference between the complex psychological studies in 
Strauss’s tone-poems and the almost chocolate-box naiveté of the 
Intermezzo music ; but his fundamental characteristics have remained 
unchanged though, largely for technical reasons, they have assumed 
very different forms. The extreme violence and nervous energy 
which marked his early works disappeared after Elektra, as Strauss 
approached fifty; but the extreme sensuality of which it was a 
manifestation persisted in a more charming and harmless form 
in Der Rosenkavalier and right up to Aegyptische Helena (1928) 
and Arabella (1933). 

Pure beauty of sound—Klangschénheit—is the most noticeable 
feature of this later Strauss. Up to Elektra (1909) psychology, 
generally morbid psychology, had interested Strauss, and with his 
remarkable gift for vivid and rather gross imagery and his astonish- 
ing mastery of orchestral technique he produced a series of brilliant 
dramatic portraits—Macbeth, Don Quixote, Tyl Eulenspiegel, Don 
Juan, Salome and Electra herself. The technique of the tone-poems 
was comparable with that of Browning’s Dramatic Lyrics, a hybrid 
and apparently self-contradictory form successfully manipulated by 
two great masters of technique: The golden haze which envelops 
the Marschallin and Octavian is really that of Strauss’s autumn, a 
season which has lasted with almost unbroken fine weather since 
1911. The haze enveloped Bacchus and Ariadne in Sunday night’s 
excerpt from Ariadne auf Naxos. The music suggests a stage 
flooded with light, a luxurious décor, a comfortably erotic atmosphere 
and a couple of sophisticated German nightingales. Compared with 
the lush upholstery of all Strauss’s music for nearly forty years his 
earlier, more brutal style seems almost spiritual. 

* * * * 

Stravinsky’s Symphony of Psalms, which was played under 
Ansermet at the L.P.O. concert at Covent Garden, dates from 
1930. It followed closely on Oedipus Rex and Apollo Musagetes but, 
in spite of the Latin text, possibly suggested by that of Oedipus, 
the symphony is a much less affected work. The slow wood-wind 
fugue which opens the second movement and the closing section of 
the third, with the ostinato bass swaying backwards and forwards 
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like a pendulum, are wonderfully effective. They suggest Stravinsky’s 
theatrical past rather than his symphonic future, but that need worry 
no one but perhaps Stravinsky himself. It was an old Puritan 
prejudice that connected the theatre with insincerity, and Stravinsky 
has as much right to suggest a ballet in his Symphony of Psalms 
as Verdi had to suggest an opera with his Requiem. Any liturgical 
form of worship is, after all, a slow-motion sacred ballet, and the 
more “fully choral” it is the nearer the approach to opera too ; the 
question of insincerity does not arise in the one case more than 
the other. Stravinsky (or Verdi) could only be accused of insincerity 
if he wrote “religious” music in a forced and unnatural style 
which did not express his complete personality. Spontaneity is 
not a characteristic of Stravinsky’s music in any case: but a planned 
economy is not, after all, necessarily bad. MarRTIN COOPER. 


ART 


At the Lefevre Gallery are recent paintings by Robert Colquhoun. 
Colquhoun is now thirty-four, and occupies a rather special position 
among his contemporaries. Our present pre-eminence in painting 
in this country arises in part from lack of competition ; while much 
of our work has taste, much of it lacks power. Colquhoun has that 
power, and, because of it, takes his place easily in the main European 
tradition. His strength lies to some extent in his self-imposed limita- 
tions, in the conservation of his forces, in the tremendous concentra- 
tion of energy within a small compass. It might have been thought 
at one time that he was likely to become a sort of Scottish Rouault, 
prepared to spend a lifetime ploughing over and over again a par- 
ticular small patch of ground. In fact, however, his development 
has been continuous and logical, impelled by a steady, irresistible 
pressure of increasing confidence and understanding. 

To be sure, his new exhibition shows little fundamental change of 
subject-matter. Through that slightly sinister and subtly-charged 
atmosphere of tension, his enigmatic figures move with hieratic 
gesture. Old women peer into space and time, or commune in word- 
less conversation. Grief, solitude, silence permeate their immobility. 
But Colquhoun’s colour, which has always modified with its sombre 
richness the northern austerity of his vision, has lately clarified itself 
from a subdued splendour to hotter, harsher and brighter effects. 
These colour dissonances and a further simplification in the wedging 
of his metallic, interlocking planes make some of the latest work less 
easy to assimilate, but his monumental construction and the tremen- 
dous solidity of his forms rarely desert him. At least two of the big 
pictures are mature masterpieces. 

* * * * 

The Leicester Galleries have a triple bill. There is a retrospective 
exhibition of pictures by Alfred Wolmark, whose part in English 
post-Impressionism is too often overlooked ; commencing with his 
revelation at the beginning of the century, this contains a number of 
excellent things in his later style. A collection of recent paintings 
by John Aldridge shows how greatly he has developed. His lowered 
tone values are sometimes forced to the point of theatricality, but he 
is exceedingly workmanlike, his sense of composition and design is 
sure, and his feeling for the countryside is admirable. These pictures 
are straightforwardly pleasant and honest, painted without tricks of 
technique. And finally to be seen here are drawings and paintings 
by a newcomer, Miss Betty Shaw-Lawrence. Her pen line has a 
mean quality, but one or two pictures like No. 31 suggest possible 
lines of development. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 


NASTURTIUM 


By what ghost-ridden ways you come, 
Red Riding Hood ; how prim and mum 
Under your sea-silk parasol 

Bejewelled with quicksilver rain 

You look for vanished peach and plum, 
The shadow treading mists of wool 
And sodden leaves is not more hush 
Than your breathing and your blush ; 
And can you hear this ghostly glide 

Of the Wolf Winter by your side? 

Can you not see the blood-red stain 
On frosty fangs he tries to hide? 

“TI hear and see, but what the good 

Of going back? ” laughs Riding Hood. 
“]T have to venture when I can, 

Late though I be—and so must Man.” 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON. 


OCTOBER 17; 1947 


ON THE AIR 


WiTH an impressive but somewhat embarrassing munificence, the 
Third Programme last week presented Shakespeare’s chronicle plays 
from Richard II to Richard III in historical sequence on six succes. 
sive evenings. The intention was, by presenting the eight plays 
(compressed into six) with as near an approach to unity as possible 
to display the sweep of Shakespeare’s genius as it illumined a hundred 
years of English history. As an integral part of the plan, the same 
actor played the same part in successive plays. To me the idea 
seemed admirable in conception but somewhat unpractical, In an 
introductory talk on the series M. R. Ridley was emphatic that it 
was not to be regarded as a stunt or a “listeners marathon.” 
Struggling with many competing claims on my time and attention, | 
thought of it rather as an obstacle race than as a marathon. How 
many listeners, I wonder—even among confirmed Third Programme 
addicts—were able to devote the greater part of six successive even- 
ings to concentrated listening? With all the goodwill in the world, 
four and a bit were the best I could manage ; even radio critics have 
obligations which prevent their listening all the time. The Third 
Programme is, of course, a minority programme, and it exists to do 
things which the other programmes cannot do, But I should imagine 
that only a very small minority of listeners could derive much benefit 
from this ambitious and well-meaning but, as I see it, hopelessly 
unpractical scheme. By a further master-stroke of planning, the 
Third Programme performance of King Henry IV, Part 1, clashed 
with Macbeth in the Home Service on Monday. 
* * * + 


I am by no means sure that on the strength of having listened to 
four plays (and a bit) out of six I am justified in expressing an opinion 
on the success or otherwise of the Third Programme’s ambitious 
effort. But I will venture one or two comments. In the first place, 
I thought that M. R. Ridley’s adaptations (which necessarily aimed 
mainly at curtailment) were skilfully and judiciously done ; especi- 
ally well-contrived was his compression of the tripartite Henry VI 
into one play. But it seemed to me that his introductory remarks 
to each play would have been better if they had been shorter. 
He has a good broadcasting voice and manner, but when we are 
waiting to hear Shakespeare we want only the _ irreducible 
minimum of comment and explanation—and Mr. Ridley con- 
siderably exceeded the minimum. As for the performances them- 
selves, I found listening to them an interesting but rather ex- 
hausting experience, with periods of tedium overwhelmingly 
compensated for by periods of splendidly moving drama and poetry. 
Shakespeare’s histories depend a good deal upon visual appeal, 
and the Wars of the Roses are a confusing business anyway. To 
try to keep track of the barons’ vacillations and rapidly-changing 
allegiances with only my ears to help me was, I found, a considerable 
strain on the attention. But there was Falstaff, there were the 
scenes in Swallow’s orchard, and there was the incomparable 
poetry that broke through sometimes in the most unlikely places 
—and these more than made up for any ennui engendered by the 
intrigues of the barons. The performances which I found most 


memorable were Leon Quartermaine’s Henry IV, Frederick 
Lloyd’s Falstaff, Baliol Holloway’s John of Gaunt, Stephen 
Murray’s Richard III and—most memorable of all—Gladys 
Young’s Margaret of Anjou. ° 

* * * * 


Music Magazine thoroughly deserves its promotion from a fort- 
nightly appearance on Sunday mornings to a weekly appearance on 
Sunday evenings. The editors, Anna Instone and Julian Herbage, 
have made it a programme of lively and varied appeal, with none of 
the didacticism which so often, and so disastrously, invades this kind 
of feature. Last Sunday’s programme was filled with greetings to 
Vaughan Williams on his seventy-fifth birthday. Sir Adrian Boult 
(most accomplished of broadcast speakers), Constant Lambert and 
Alan J. Kirby paid graceful tribute to him from various points of 
view, and Harriet Cohen’s playing of one of his hymn-tune preludes 
was much more eloquent than her earnest little essay in words. 

* * * 


Meet the People, the Light Programme counterpart of the Home 
Service series, Professional Portrait, has made an excellent staft. 
There was a convincing air of actuality about The Steelworker last 
week, despite the fact that some of the people who took part were 
obviously reading scripts rather than talking spontaneously. But this 
sort of thing is probably unavoidable if we are to “ meet the people 
instead of actors and actresses playing their parts. 

L. C. Liovp. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


WHALE-HUNTING FOLLY 


$m,—In his article of October 3rd, entitled Whale-hunting Folly, Mr. 
George Godwin is right to call attention to the whaling situation in the 
Antarctic, but I feel it is only fair to draw attention to the other side 
of the picture with regard to Japanese activities in these regions. I have 
spent the greater part of these last twelve months in Shimonoseki, Japan’s 
chief fishing port in Southern Honshu, and have frequently had cause to 
study the whaling activities carried out by the Taiyo Gyogyo Company 
and the Nippon Suisen Company, the two chief whaling organisations in 
Japan. Mr. Godwin admits that the Japanese “are mainly concerned 
with whale-meat, for this has long been a staple article of Japanese diet " ; 
then he seeks to condemn them for the low tonnage of oil obtained in 
last year’s expedition. I interviewed Mr. Nakabe, head of the Taiyo 
Company, before the fleet set sail and he stated that the chief purpose 
of the expedition was to bring back meat. That this object was achieved 
was very obvious to anyone reading the Japanese newspapers last year. 
Great prominence was given to what one paper described as “a voyage 
to save us from starvation,” and in April this year an allocation of whale- 
meat was made through the Prefectural authorities to every area in Japan 
and was warmly welcomed. 

I cannot believe Mr. Godwin when he writes, “ The Japanese operate 
their whaling ships with crews of boys and youths,” for I saw some of the 
crews in Shimonoseki and all those in a position of any responsibility had 
been on whaling expeditions before the war. However, if the Japanese 
system of catching is unduly wasteful, then now is the time to call for 
its reform, now when the expeditions are subjected to a considerable 
measure of control by the Allies and when Allied observers actually travel 
with the ships. If, in their notes of protest this June, the British and 
Australian Governments had suggested that the Japanese should be 
cautioned against reckless prodigality, then I feel that the McArthur 
headquarters would have listened to them more favourably. But to have 
suggested that the Japanese should be forbidden to send a whaling 
expedition was surely unnecessary. The cutting off of supplies of whale- 
meat combined with a mediocre rice harvest would bring food stocks in 
Japan down to starvation level. No doubt their 80,000,000 inhabitants 
would be saved from actual starvation—but by the U.S.A., “ the universal 
provider,” and not by Britain and Australia.—Yours sincerely, 

The Queen’s College, Oxford. RussELL GREENWOOD. 
Sir,—In view of the world shortage of food common sense would suggest 
turning for a period to the inexhaustible food reserves of the high seas 
to help in the feeding of Germany. There is no world shortage of fish. As 
regards whaling, any reader of the Press is able to inform himself of an 
abundance of whales and of record catches of recent expeditions. 

Though German high sea fishery was restricted at Potsdam only by 
implication, it is being rigidly curbed by Allied policy. Germany lost 
two-thirds of her fishing vessels during the war. Most of them were 
requisitioned for purposes of the Reich navy, and those still available 
had to be handed over to the Allies on the terms of the Armistice. 
It is needless to stress that fishing vessels are only of value in warfare as 
pact of a well-organised navy. Judged on their own capacity they do 
not constitute any naval weapon whatsoever. As the Potsdam decision 
merely states that “sea-going ships shall be prohibited and prevented,’ 
without mentioning any particular restrictions on fishery, there is a 
very good case for the replacement and peaceful extension of a German 
fishing fleet. In 1946, 86,000,000 RM had to be spent on fish imports. 
Expert pinion maintains that the average, consumption of fish, now 
125 kg. per head, could be increased up to 50 kg. Thus, the serious 
Protein deficit could be reduced if not largely covered. A decision of 
the Control Commission for Germany gave permission for the construc- 


tion of 100 sea-going fishing vessels. The instructions say that 34 
of these vessels shall have a tonnage of 350 to 400 each, not being 
longer than 43 metres, whereas the remaining 66 must be of a 
smaller type. Yet only ten vessels of each type are allowed to be built 


at once. These restrictions are opposed by fishermen and shipbuilders 


alike on economic grounds. Experts argue convincingly that modern 
ishing vessels of about 60 metres’ length equipped with refrigerating 
plants could provide fish for 18 Pfennig per kg., whereas present catches 


and imported fish 50 Pf. per kg. It appears that restrictions 


o& this kind emanate less from motives of naval strategy and more from 
the bu interests of competing fishing firms. This applies particu- 
arly to whaling. The official version is that it is one of the peace 
conditions asked for by Norway that Germany should never again be 
allowed to re-emerge amongst the whaling countries. But whatever 


the truth may be, it is obvious that the fat deficit of the population of 
the British zone can best be covered by exploiting the fat reserves of the 
Arctic, and not by spending our ‘orrowed dollars on fat imports. 


It was not reported in the British Press that the demand for the 
extension of fishing and the re-starting of whaling has a strong popular 
backing throughout Western Germany. The Medical Association for 
North Rhine-Westphalia, supported by universities and hospitals, began 
to propagate a national drive in that direction some time ago. The 
plan is first to get British permission to send a German whaling fleet 
out into Arctic waters, and then to cover the cost by country-wide 
contributions. The Medical Association in Diisseldorf emphasises that 
certain by-products of whaling are essential for producing indispensabie 
medicaments such as insulin and hormone preparations. According to 
Lord Pakenham kindred suggestions are being examined at present. 
But there is no time to be lost. Too many problems affecting British 
policy and food policy in Germany have been examined since May, 1945, 
without producing clear and positive decisions. Let Norfolk House 
reflect on General McArthur’s permission to organise whaling expeditions 
from Japan, and then order the immediate sailing of the remnants of 
the German whaling fleet at Wesermiinde—I am, yours respectfully, 

Kenion Press, PETER RATAZZI. 

High Street, Slough, Bucks. 


CONVINCING AMERICA 


Six,—It is vital at the present time, when future world prosperity is 
dependent on American political action, that British citizens should under- 
stand the problem from the American viewpoint, and should do nothing 
to make President Truman’s task more difficult than it need be. The 
background to the situation can be simply stated. For six years during 
the war the United States was employed in shipping war material to 
Europe in exchange for her financial assets, and as a result became the 
largest creditor nation in the world. While this war material is now 
valueless so far as Europe is concerned, the financial assets that Europe 
has surrendered are held as additional national capital in the United 
States. Now she is being asked to sell food to Europe who, because 
of her depleted capital, is not in a position to make immediate payment, 
except by an exchange of manufactured goods, which (as a broad general- 
isation) the United States does not want to buy. Further than this, she 
has had her own financial problems in financing a war in the Far East, 
and has also made heavy drafts on her material resources through her 
“Lease Lend” policy to Europe. If she is now to provide further large 
financial aid to Europe, she can only do this through taxation of her 
individual citizens. 

If America is as materially prosperous as she is believed to be she 
should be able to provide this finance without any great burden on the 
individual resources of her people, but in spite of the fact that some of 
her citizens are enormously prosperous as the result of the war, it is 
true that perhaps half of her total population is still struggling with 
material adversity. It may come as a shock of surprise to many British 
citizens to know that, according to Gunther’s Inside U.S.A., the in- 
come to an appreciable number of Americans does not exceed {1 a 
week ; that her school-teachers on the average have an income of less 
than £250 a year ; and that her rural population in many cases are still 
living near the poverty line. Her housing problem is as acute as our 
own, and the nation is still waiting to carry out necessary material 
developments which will be a tax on all of her resources. In one State 
(Arkansas) 42,000 farms have no lavatory accommodation of any kind, 
and the large proportion of her coloured population of some fifteen 
millions live permanently below the poverty line. In many cities the 
housing conditions have to be seen to be believed. The picture of a 
nation, as a whole, rich in this world’s goods is a false one. It may be 
said shortly, therefore, that while some of her citizens are immensely 
wealthy, and as a nation she holds the greater part of the world’s 
material assets, it is true that a large proportion of her population is 
relatively poor. Further, she is, of course, very largely dependent on 
her export which in peace-time employs about a third of her 
working population. None of these reasons would justify the United 
States in refusing financial help to Europe at the present time in her 


rade, 


own interests, but it is easy to understand that she will not willingly 
accept further individual taxation to secure this result, and President 
Truman, who naturally wishes to win the next election, must walk 


warily in consequence. 

For these reasons, British citizens should exercise restraint in criticising 
what they regard as the selfish attitude of America in facing the present 
problem, and understand that the problem is not as simple as we some- 
times think it to be. The future prosperity of the United States is 
bound up with that of the rest of the world, and she can only escape 
a financial collapse similar to that which overwhelmed her in 1930 by 
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willing co-operation with other nations, But it is understandable that Sir,—Those who write in defence of the classics in your current issue 
her smaller citizens, with a narrow outlook on world affairs, do not readily seem to have made one important omission. The New Testament is 


appreciate this fact. It is a time for patient and understanding statesman- written in Greek, and this fact alone is a conclusive argument for giving 
ship, and for a wise reserve in circulating critical adverse comments so to as many as possible the opportunity of learning Greek.—Yours faith- 
far as the United States is concerned.—Yours faithfully, fully, Lucy Warp, 
Ancus WATSON. 370 Leadhall Lane, Harrogate. | 


Sunlight Chambers, 2-4 B Market, Newcasile-on : T , 
. ge Bigg Market, Newcastle-on- Tyne, 1. Str,—The heavy guns from Boar’s Hill and the House have thundered 














CLASSICS AND LIFE forth. Perhaps nevertheless the coup de gréce may be administered by \ 
Sm,—In view of the discussion which I have aroused, both in your _ lesser artillery. A university appointments board was recently approached 
columns and elsewhere, will vou allow me to clarify my attitude towards by a famous oil company and asked to put forward the names of six 
Classik education I regard a thorough classical education as the best men in their middle thirties who were considered suitable candidates for 
prelude ‘ I do not place a high value on the teaching of Latin high administrative appointments in the £2,000 a year range. The com- | 
alone if it does not begin before the age of twelve and ends at seventeen, pany’s letter concluded with the words, “Other things being equal, we | 
sixteen or even ¢ et Where opportunity for a thorough classical should in every case prefer men with classical degrees.”"—I am, Sir, | 
education does not exist, I prefer a thorough training in English, mathe yours, &c., C. M. Bartow, 
cs d science to anv more complicated svilabus, because I have a The Cottage, Thruxton, Andover. i 
horror of meretricious supertic tv as a training for life I advocate the a . arr 2a 99 
; oduction of philosophy because it provides a chance to bring boys — THE STEEP PLACES t 
i © he ideas of Socrates, Plato, Epictetus and many others, Sir,.—I would not presume for a moment to ask leave to discuss any 
% ~ e them against the danger of loose generalisations and opinion which one of your reviewers might pass upon a book of mine, | 
vy conclusions.—Yours. &c. E. H. F. Morris But questions of fact are in a different category. When Sir Ernest Barker f 
Re writes of my recent book, The Steep Places, that it is a “ series of articles ] 
Sir 4 gh when people make their views clear it is not really o essays . ... not welded into a consecutive argument,” adding that 
ke < p on what they say, I would nevertheless recall —— S ry of it originally appeared in American newspapers and I 
+} os » we iemerinn the velue of wudving « forcian lencunee. | magazines,” he creates—I am sure quite unwittingly and inadvertently— § 
a ws “ cp y resson fer the study of the classics: an impression which does not correspond to these facts: Of twenty-one F 
that | never suggested that education is the acquisition of text-book con chapters making 207 pages, one short chapter of four pages and some 
sents ch nost inevitably has that incidental effect), but specially half-dozen pages of one other chapter only have appeared previously else- 
< ed v t should give matter for the mind ; and that I did acclaim where, the remaining 190 pages or thereabouts being so little a re-hash 
io clesnive on ; s having aesthetic aspects, if that is preferred that they have involved me in three years of continuous work and research, 

As w Durham correspondent emphasises, education should have a however little the result may constitute—in Sir Ernest’s view—a consecu- § 
ul ng principle, should seck the great chain of being as the matrix in "V¢ argument " 
which contemyx activity and historical knowledge are contained. In I only raise these points of fact because publishers assure me that to p 
the past the s Greek 1 almost automatically provided that create the impression that a book is a mere reprint of matter that has J 
If ng principle were matter of logic—“ Begin here” already appeared is seriously to reduce the chance that the ideas it 1 
classics would be ( er I the occidental world at least). and sub expresses, whatever their merits or demerits, will reach the public. One . 
seguemt chapters would be meaningless without it. But, apart from any other point is affected by the facts. Sir Ernest says the book “ seems to d 
question whether “the chain of being” has a logically first link, my ¢ obviously addressed to Americans.” It was written for England, and c 
bourgeois < ention is that classics are now insufficient to be. and there- has not yet appeared in America, though, as it deals so largely with Anglo- 2 
fore no longer are, the unifying principle. The wealth which the specialist American co-operation, it will certainly be published there also.—Yours, 
of today finds in them is due tw his perception of the present and the &e., : Norman ANGELL. 
ages which have intervened. It is true that not to know what happened Northey Island, Essex. 


before one’s own dav is to be always a ch ld ; but there is much more to EPISCOPACY AND THE CHURCH S 








today than the classics. Im a warp all threads bear equal strain; and ‘ - . ; fil 
~ . : m3 ; , , 4 Sir,—Far be it from me to deny Mr. Crossman’s sincerity when he reflects 
though no man can know them all, he should at least see the warp to 
“hs , a ashen a all . on the spiritual qualifications of non-episcopal ministers. But is this the 
through whic! ¢ contemporary shuttle passes) as a general whole at - : one ; , bi 
. . =. ’ ia nh faith of the Church of England? The founders of the present establish- 
fi Lis spec nterest in this or t part of it will come later. Eighteen » din Saket aad [ E a» Chali fa 
nent recognise e Protestant churches of Europe as truly Christia 
sd hours of his first educationa] time on certain threads alone is aaa nen ae pa a ns f f ! I 
B < argue ) ore avo Oo mscopacy an that it Was 
hardly enough for the specialist, and too much for a part only of the ‘ ya Acs ry _ . . 7 avour ey pe me! than t aa 
t } cent ¢ zal way Oo} vernment ¢ ed to ¢ ynarchical 
whole For those of school age the essence of the classics comes up ® decent and legal way of church gove ent and suited to a me e 


state like England. Convocation in 1603 recognised the Presbyterian of 











- " oer nine ™ » of +3 innle « 4 3} the > yo]. 
= ~ ar ies te ee ~ ~ re 7 ‘ ee Church of Scotland as a branch of the Holy Catholic Church, and Scottish, 
limitec he av of doing that.—Yours faithfully. French and Dutch ordained ministers, innocent of any episcopal hands, 
‘ BOURGEOIS. held benefices in England. It was only with the passing of the Act of 5 
Six.—Distinguished writers mm your current issue assert, probably with Uniformity that episcopal ordination became essential in the ¢ hurch of be 
im e er all i cela aia " - England—and the non-Protestant fraction of the Church of England can 
eason, that a knowledge of Lamn and Greek helps us to express our h dly b i S > tn Ret of Chall : m 
meaning cle and understand what we hear or read; it helps us — oo a to respect the Act of Uanlormity. 
to share the same grooves of thought used by other Europeans ; it notably The great majority of Anglicans today are genuine and sincere Pro- 
extends our acquaintance with good literature : it brings into one picture testants, recognising their sgiritual unity with all Evangelical Christians 
the immense variet f human enquiries ; it helps our reflections about They have been extremely tolerant of the Anglo-Catholics within theit - 
he Creator, and about the history of ethical ideas and things of that kind. 84t¢: although the Mass is celebrated openly, and other Roman practices 
Bur al . : pestered to put confidence in such bring the Church and its laws into contempt. But it is too much when 





Anglo-Catholics arrogate to themselves the doctrine of the Church of 


lies, while matters much nearer to his heart remain hidden from him. , ; : ; 
: ine ome ‘. ie otable. but there are limits; and com- England. If there is to be law-breaking, let it be in the direction of 
ye ™ atmliediietts Semmned ons is a great strain. Are his Christian unity. Why not try the experiment of a united village church, 
. ; , with the Prayer Book and Free Church service alternating, with an 
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ily upon sedentary 












K hi " he altern ves 1 cadg _ m ney off his relatives. and ¢€Piscopal and a non-episcopal minister sharing the charge, and the con- 
mev have they ? What sort of work are you put to if you &egation contributing to the various denominations of which the Church 
, ‘ plait r by a r? In detail: How Was formed? I am sure this type of community church would be as 
pe — > How you harness a horse to a cart ? successful in this country as it has proved in America and in the colonies. 
v does a larch tree look like ? Silly questions such as these occupied Is there a bishop who would turn a Nelson eye to an experiment im 
ug nd while thev are left unanswered it is no use Christian unity?—Yours faithfully, JAMES BoRTHWICK. 
lo le at learnine Greed better than working on a ship. If 6 Stocks Avenue, Chester. 
v« e pushed too blinc hrougt he approaches to high thought 
! +h writing, the result, more prevalent perhaps on the Continent SAVE EUROPE NOW 

1 é n important fra ¥f athe natior ned thinking Sir,—Save Europe Now is opening its third winter campaign for the 






ry nd ated and quarrelsome persons.—I am, Sir, relief of Europe. The needs are greater than ever ; millions in Europe 
faithful E. PEAS! will be worse fed this winter even than during the war, Sir John Boyd 
Orr has told us from Geneva. Relief supplies, if they are to arrive 
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time, must be purchased soon, and I write therefore to ask your readers 
for further help for our European Relief Fund. 

Of the four beneficiaries of this fund, the Friends Relief Service could 
spend £20,000 on food immediately, for it is still possible to buy food 
unsuitable for distribution in the rationing scheme, in the sterling areas 
of the world. We hope to be able to give the Friends £50,000 over this 
winter for the purchase of food, clothing and medicines for their work in 
Austria, France, Germany and Poland. My own organisation, the 
Eeumenical Refugee Commission, needs £6,700 until Christmas to main- 
tain the flow of thy medicines we send to Germany and Austria. Save 
Europe Now Supplies Fund needs money to meet the costs of collecting, 
handling and shipping the food parcels which we send to nine European 
countries—Austria, France, Germany, Hungary, Italy, Poland, 
Rumania and Yugoslavia. Finally, we hope to be able to allow German 
Educational Reconstruction enough money to carry on the great work they 
are doing in fostering the rebirth of education in Germanv. 

These are gifts may be earmarked for any one of 
these societies or funds, all of which are registered as War Charities. I ask 
readers to remember that brotherhood and love know no frontiers, and our 
! I hope, to understand the 
greater ills of others orders made out to “ Save 
Europe Now European Relief Fund” should be sent to the Secretary, 
Save Europe Now, 15 James Street, London, W.C.2. Gifts of second- 
hand clothing and shoes, and of rationed food and chocolate, should be 


(rreece, 


democratic 


the needs ; readers’ 


help us, 


present difficulties and discomforts 
Cheques and posta 


sent to: Save Europe Now, c/o Davies, Turner & Co., Bourne Street, 
Pimlico Road, London, S.W.1.—Yours, &c.. HeEury CARTER 
Hon. Treasurer, Save Europe Now.) 


15 James Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


VOLUNTARY PENSIONS SCHEME 


Sir,—A considerable number of people with small incomes were induced, 
in 1937, to join the Voluntary Pensions Scheme and have paid Is. 3d. 
per week ever since. Under the new Health Act to come into force in 
July, 1948, all these contributions are to be confiscated. The fact that 
this confiscation under the polite term of 
The very least that could be 
return this money without interest. The moral, of 
coume, is “ Don’t if you do, see that the Government docs not 
get hold of your savings.”-—Yours faithfully, R. A. RED. 
6 Bloomfield Crescent, Bath. 


MOSLEY OR SHAKESPEARE ? 


Sin,—Your devastating review of Sir Oswald Mosley’s The Alternativ 
filled me with joy But why should Mosley Publications be allowed 
to obtain paper to publish such stuff at a time when I am unable to 
buy Shakespeare for myself or Beatrix Potter for my children?—Yours 
faithfully, THOMAS COLMAN. 

Bridekirk Vicarage, Cockermouth. 

[To refuse paper for a particular book would be equivalent to the 
establishment of a censorship. The only possibility would be a system 
of priorities —Epiror, The Spectator.] 


A MEMOIR OF T. R. GLOVER 


Sir,—I have undertaken to write a memoir of T. R. Glover, and I shall 
be most grateful to any of his friends and acquaintances who can loan 
me letters or furnish me with reminiscences——Yours faithfully, 

HERBERT G. Woon. 
Birmingham, 30. 
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Preliminary Announcement to Readers 
Overseas. 


You will, no doubt, be considering soon what gifts to make to your 
friends this Christmas. 


Why not take out a subscription to 


THE SPECTATOR 


for them ? 


Subscription Rates : 
Ordinary edition to any part of the world. 30s. for 52 weeks. 15s. for 26 weeks 
m paper edition by air to U.S.A. and Canada. 70s. for 52 weeks. 35s. for 26 weeks 
Air Mail edition to H.M. Forces in any partofthe world. 52s. for 52 weeks. 26s. for 26 weeks. 


Send your instructions to 


TEE SPECTATOR LTD., 99 Gower Street, W.C.1 
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GOUNTRY LIFE 


OvR autumn is well sprinkled with little summers—the Indian summer, 
followed by St. Luke’s and St. Martin’s—and the last, beginning on 
Armistice Day, is especially impressed on us. The Indian summer, so- 
called from experience among the North American Indians, is perhaps 
even more delectable in the North of the American continent than here, 
In Newfoundland, as if to celebrate the summer-like quality, a brief 
close season is interpolated into October, which is the chief mating time 
of the caribou ; and indeed there as here the likenesses between autumn 
and spring are many and obvious. A decoration of the season that dis- 
tinguishes Newfoundland from Britain, at any rate in the South, is the 
brilliant colouring, not of the trees, but of the berried plants of the 
bilberry nature and the lowly shrubs, especially currants of sorts. The 
scene indeed is more suggestive of an English garden than of the wild, 
where the brillant leaves of the groundlings are seen almost alongside 
goldenrod and and it is only in our gardens that we have 
any tree or bush that flames into such salience as the Canadian maple, 
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currants ; 


Multitudinous Life 


On one of these most lovely mornings I tried to make some sort of 
a census of the little webs that netted the mist. They numbered quite 
thirty to the square yard on a bit of lawn, and were hardly less numerous 
on the short grass of the common. Besides these the bushes were all 

hung with the large webs of such artists as the geometric 
The numbers are “a thing imagination boggles at,” but it is 
such a season that we become at all aware of 
small creatures, else known only to the birds that 
feed on them and the minute flies that they trap. Yet at every step we 
take our foot covers a company of living things. The spiders themselves 
only become apparent when on some halcyon morning the migrating 
instinct overcomes the young, and they scale the nearest high thing to 
launch themselves on the frail support of a single gossamer. Then these 
threads, which may completely drape field after field, yet further astound 
us with the multitude of the living things of which usually we are 
wholly unaware. 
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Pink to Blue 


On the still rather obscure reasons why a pink flower, especially the 
hydrangea, often becomes blue, or vice versa, I am informed that the 
causes were reviewed in the R.H.S. Journal ten years ago. The learned 
author poured scorn on the idea that iron in the soil could affect the colour, 
though the belief is almost universal. His own theory, based on the 
analysis of the ash of blue and pink flowers, was that aluminium was the 
agent. “ Aluminium is taken up as long as soil acidity is maintained, 
and as none is Jost by transpiration there is an increasing concentration 
until the leaves fall so that a plant may open its season with pink flowers 
and end with blue.” It might well be worth while for the research 
workers, say at Rothamsted, to investigate this odd occurrence and deliver 
a final verdict. It often happens that important discoveries arise from 
enquiry into such small phenomena. At the worst, hosts of gardeners 
would be interested. 


Bee-Masters 


Every year swarms of bees are lost through sheer ignorance and neglect 
by bee-keepers ; and it seems that the losses this season in the South- 
West have been unusually great. Now there was a time (as a Devonshire 
rector recalls) when every other estate or farm had its bee-masters whose 
terms of reference were to look after the local bees, to collect honey for 
sugar, wax for light or polish, the combs for mead or metheglin. The 
bee-master, it is true, is extinct; but in most parishes, or such is my 
experience, there are one or two persons who are real experts in bee- 
keeping ; and branches of Bee Associations are widely distributed. The 
cult increases as the growing of fruit increases; and more and mere 
fruit-growers borrow hives at the season of the honey flood. 


In My Garden 
The garden is full of strangely untimely flowers. I have a Viburnum 
(Tinus) and a Senna in full flower side by side, and apples are Dlossom- 
ing here and there in a good many orchards. Perhaps the most satis- 
factory flowers in the garden today are the very dwarf Michaelmas daisies 
which blessom yet more profusely than their tall neighbours and make 
a most brilliant edge to the border at a dull season. By far the com- 
butterfly that comes to their lure is the bright litte Lesser 
W. Breach THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 
“Old Fitz” 


The Life of Edward FitzGerald. By Alfred McKinley Terhune. 
(Oxford University Press. 21s.) 

It is to be wondered what FitzGerald would have thought of the 
slightly rococo tablet let into the house which faces the ugly end of 
King’s College Chapel at Cambridge to commemorate his staying 
there—“ Old Fitz,” who refused to subscribe to Thackeray’s 
memorial, and only grudgingly, in the hope that he might be too 
late, joined in the congratulations offered to Carlyle. He would 
probably have snorted at the idea, and gone out to talk to a fisherman. 
If a few people cared for his work, which he doubted they would, 
well, that was sufficient reward. He was lucky enough, you see, to 
have a fair competence, and to live before the day when everyone is 
expected to display, exploit, capitalise, advertise and generally make 
money or a name out of such talent as he may possess, His own 
talent, of course, was considerable ; even apart from his work, that 
cannot be denied of a man who was so really loved and deeply 
respected by Tennyson, Thackeray and Carlyle, in spite of the very 
frank and equally just criticisms he made of their work. He was 
content that any adverse remark of his should be regarded merely as 
“another of Old Fitz’s crotchets”; but it is remarkable how often 
he was right. He even had the audacity to prefer Dryden to Brown- 
ing, and perhaps the time has come when one may dare suggest that 
there also he was right. 

In these days when what The Times has dubbed “the new 
pedantry ” has it all its own way, his translations must necessarily 
appear lamentable. No one could use them as a crib. He took his 
material—that provided by Omar Khayyam, or Jami, or Calderén or 
Aeschylus as matter for his own creative imagination to work upon, 
and he was not despised by such scholars as Spedding, Donne and 
Cowell. He went his own way, lived his splendidly bohemian life, 
caring nothing for worldly opinion ; and if, at bottom, he was a 
melancholy man, his buoyant gaiety captivated all who knew him, as 
his letters captivate us now. He never conformed in anything: even 
at the wedding which he underwent from Quixotic motives he 
refused to put on the appropriate gauds ; and the only remark he 
was heard to make at the wedding breakfast was on being offered 
blancmange. “Ugh!” he said, “Congealed bridesmaid.” 

In the New English Dictionary “biography” is defined as “a 
written record of the life of an individual,” and in the strict sense 
of the term Mr. Terhune has written a full and informative biography 
of FitzGerald. But it cannot be said that he has achieved a work of 
art. We “know,” indeed, all that need be known, but we never feel 
in lively contact with the spirit that was FitzGerald. And what a 
subject FitzGerald offers the artist in biography! The creative 
imagination characteristic of the sitter has not been at work in this 
volume. Occasionally, indeed, Mr. Terhune peeps out of the cage 
of his strict definition to offer observations such as: “It is not easy 
to make friends with men of the Carlyle type. Strong-willed and 
overbearing, they nave few points between approval and scorn on the 
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| Classieal Landseape 


| n x2. 
| with Figures 
By OSBERT LANCASTER 
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scale by which they judge their fellows.” FitzGerald is not much 
more vividly imagined than that, and perhaps the best glimpse of life 
we get is when we read of Thackeray singing his way up the stairs 
to FitzGerald’s “ digs” in King’s Parade. For the most part, how- 
ever, fact follows fact, extract from work or letter follows extract 
from letter or work, and the “written record” proceeds at an even 
pace from the cradle to the grave. 

But it must not be thought that the book is at all unreadable; jt 
is not, especially as Mr. Terhune has had access to a large number 
of hitherto unpublished documents and letters—not of FitzGerald’s 
alone—and we are always happy to come across any further scrap 
of the correspondence of that prince of letter-writers. It is an 
extremely useful book, from which one can create one’s own idea of 
FitzGerald, of the Fitz who is not in his work. On this last, 
incidentally, Mr. Terhune makes a few sound remarks of preliminary 
criticism. It is a book neither an adherent of FitzGerald nor a student 
of the nineteenth century can afford to miss ; it offers a considerable 
amount of well-informed detail, though for once in a way it is to be 
wished there were more illustrations, the sole one being a reproduc- 
tion of a water-colour sketch of his friend by Thackeray. And, it 
must be allowed, one’s heart warms towards FitzGerald as one 
reads: it is good, it is refreshing, to have any sort of apprehension 
of a man with so steady a sense of personal dignity and so taking a 
sense of humour about himself. Mr. Terhune’s is the “Life”; 
what we would now wish to see is a “ Portrait.” 

BonamMy Donrée. 


Courrier Francais 
(The fourth of M. Henri Martineau’s surveys of new French books.) 


Tuere is still considerable interest in memoirs written at all epochs 
of our history or literature—particularly perhaps when they belong 
to troubled times. Sometimes it is because they reveal so much of 
the famous man who has written them, as, for example, the Con- 
fessions of Jean-Jacques Rousseau or the Vie de Henri Brulard of 
Stendhal. Chateaubriand, in contrast, has enclosed his charming 
portrait in a dazzling picture of fifty years of French life. On the 
other hand, it is only for the descriptions of the people, the salons, 
the anecdotes that we open again and again the memoirs of Dr. 
Véron, Countess Dash and Horace de Viel-Castel. A fairly common 
trait in many of those who write about themselves is that they forget 
their readers for a moment and linger among the purest and happiest 
years of their lives—their childhood. Readers, of course, are not put 
out by this; certainly not when the writer is Chateaubriand or Stend- 
hal. In their own way many other writers can delight us with memories 
of their youth. Fernand Gregh has called his memoirs L’Age d'Or 
(Grasset) with the idea of continuing with L’Age d’Airain and L’Age 
de Fer. Gregh is a sensitive poet ; he has given a light spontaneous 
grace to his years of childhood and adolescence—an atmosphere of 
easiness and enjoyment. Son of a well-known musician, he is able, 
after the musical education he has received, to savour Chopin, Wagner 
and Debussy with a rare intensity, and to speak of this experience 
with an evocative emotion which appears again when he describes 
the beautiful scenery of France, Italy and Spain. One feels that his 
existence has an aesthetic richness, for, as Stendhal has said, “It is 
not so much possessing that makes for happiness but enjoying.” 

Gregh, as a friend of Marcel Proust, of the Comtesse de Noailles 
and of Guillaume Apollinaire before they had published anything, 
gives us unforgettable pictures of the three, all so different and all 
so attractive. A frequenter of the salons of Mme. Arman de 
Caillavet, Mme. de Loynes, Mme. Aubernon, Mme. Strauss, 
Mallarmé, Hérédia and many others, he was acquainted with all the 
literary society of his time, and his book is full of vivid sketches. 
Speedy, lively, not meditating at all en route or slowing up, this 
first volume of memoirs from a man who has seen much and 
retained much, this serious yet sprightly book, untouched by the 
least acidity, conducts us pleasantly from the world of poetry to 
the world of the theatre, from Sully-Prudhomme to Sarah Bern- 
hardt, from Coppé to Catulle Mendés. To name all the characters 
is impossible, 

Gregh’s memories of a happy past cease at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, so that perhaps they, more than the book itself, 
merit the title of the memoirs that M. de Waleffe is publishing— 
Quand Paris était un Paradis (Denoél). For de Waleffe as well as 
Gregh Paris is a paradise in some ways. But de Waleffe is not at 
all interested in the “verts paradis des amours enfantines.” He 
gives a full account of the first thirty-nine years of the century, and 
one is bound to admit that his paradise is somewhat tarnished. 
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IMPORTANT REPRINTS NOW 
AVAILABLE 


THE RIDDLE OF PREHISTORIC BRITAIN 


% by Comyns Beaumont (Author of ‘‘A Rebel in Fleet 
Street,’” etc.). 

New facts, In astonishing profusion, to prove that the 
British Isles were the cradle of civilization. 
“The book enlarges knowledge in many directions and stimulates 
thought.’’—John O’London’s. 
“Mr. Beaumont certainly gives one furiously to think.”’—illustrated 
London News. 
“*A volume ! shall treasure permanently on my bookshelf.”— 
Sydney W. Carroll, Daily Graphic. 

18s. net. 
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* * . 
MAGIC ARTS OF CELTIC BRITAIN 


x by Lewis Spence (Author of ‘Fairy Traditions in 
Britain,” etc.). 

This book covers the entire occult arts in Celtic 
Britain : magic, rites, spells, charms, divinations, necro- 
mancies, Druidism, etc. 

“It is, | think, the first book devoted solely to Celtic Arcane lore 
and is a valuable acquisition to the occultist’s library. It is learned, 
scholarly, well documented (with an excellent bibliography) and 
very entertaining. | can recommend the book.’’—John O’London’s. 
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Coming from Belgium to make a brilliant career for himself in 
Parisian journalism, this prince of investigators and impresario of 
international beauties speaks of his contemporaries with less discre- 
tion than Gregh. He abounds in piquant, phrases ; he has collected 
a thousand light anecdotes ; his book is a running fire of bon mots. 
(It would be bold to vouch for the authenticity of all these, but 
they amuse the reader who does not take exception to risqué jokes.) 
Finally, de Waleffe has so much verve and good humour that we 
pardon him his constant quotations of his own verse—which is not 
always very good. On the other hand, most of his stories are very 
good. All Paris is there—paradise but perhaps even more hell— 
passing before our eyes as on a screen, full of diablerie and bright 
colours. 

Memoirs of comedians, no less than those of writers, are valuable 
for the information they give about their period, especially if the 
writers do not confine themselves to the theatre but include the 
society which féted them. Few people came more into contact with 
contemporaries than Madame Cécile Sorel, who emerged from the 
music halls to make an extremely brilliant career for herself at the 
Comédie Francaise and then returned to the music halls where, 
with a clicking of pearls, pendants, diamonds and emeralds she would 
descend a vertiginous stairway in the midst of naked negroes. She 
was, of course, unique—especially in that she had no doubts about 
herself. We need not, therefore, be surprised to read at the begin- 
ning of her book—Les Plus Belles Heures de ma Vie (Editions du 
Rocher)—* I have illuminated, embellished, for an instant, the theatre 
throughout the world....tI have represented France. ... 
Fatalité féerique qui m’a choisie comme porte-drapeau de Vart.” 
She always writes in this tone All the episodes of her career are 
described with the same pomp; each of the celebrated personages 
whom she approaches is represented as on a pedestal and yet remains 
prostrate at her feet. This book is unique. It is recommended to 
readers who have a sense of humour and will retain it as they travel 
“ce chemin d’amour, de gloire et de croix”—the phrase Madame 
Sorel herself uses as an exact summary of her work. 

After this strange book one is immediately conquered by the 
simplicity, the pleasantness of Maurice Chevalier’s Ma Route et 
Mes Chansons (Julliard). In these two volumes Chevalier describes 
a life that began painfully, consisted of continual movement and 
was to end in the most brilliant success. There is no need of a 
dissertation on Chevalier ; he is as well known in London, Hollywood 
and three-quarters of the world as in Paris. But I should like to 
emphasise his good taste. Chevalier writes more naturally than 
many professional writers, and it is this naturalness that I see as 
the explanation of his popularity, not only as a singer of songs but 
as a mime and a comedian. His art—in spite of the facial contor- 
tions which are trivial but perhaps necessary for putting his art 
across—is full of observation and sensitiveness. There is little low 
comedy in his career and no conceit in his books. That is a merit 
rare enough to be noted. 

They are not memoirs that Jean Cocteau has written in his recent 
small book, La Difficulté d’Etre (Paul Morihien). But much of it 
could be turned into memoirs without retouching. It will indeed be 
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a pleasure when the author of Thomas I’Imposteur simply tells the 
story of his life, giving a consecutive account of the people he has 
known. He is certainly one of the most intelligent writers of today 
and the most adroit. If he could forget that part of the public 
which, as it were, hides the World-scene from him and that small 
circle of artists and snobs who have frequently given him unfor. 
tunate advice he would not have the air of leading his troops when 
it is really they who have directed the movement. He would no 
longer desire to astonish anybody—above all those who see success in 
defeat and greatness in oddity—but would follow his genius, no 
longer chasing excess but returning to order and simplicity. An 
entirely unadorned confession might bring him to it Then he 
would have overcome the difficulty of being himself. 

L.P.N.D.S. 


Celestial Omnibus 


The Intelligent Man’s Guide to the Post-War World. 
Cole. (Gollancz. 21s.) 


Mr. G. D. H. Core is unquestionably the leading writer of nutshell 
non-fiction in Britain—perhaps in the world. His latest achievement 
is well up to the high standard he set himself in The Intelligent 
Man’s Guide Through World Chaos (1932), The Intelligent Man's 
Review of Europe Today (1933) and the other eighteen volumes listed 
in the select bibliography to The Intelligent Man’s Guide to the 
Post-War World. It was in the dark days of the war (yes, this last 
war) that the publishers invited Mr. Cole to undertake this terrifying 
task ; but, as the blurb relates, “ it was characteristic of him that he 
agreed almost literally without a moment’s hesitation.” The “ almost 
literally ” is unfortunate, perhaps ; but our glimpse of the dynamic 
political and economic pathfinder is certainly revealing. Could he 
have known, we wonder, that Mr. John Gunther was already well 
inside his third continent? 

Nearly all well-informed and thoughtful men—especially if they 
have a touch of the reformer in them—are tempted at some time or 
other to write a book which puts everything into a nutshell. But 
very few succeed. Only a Wells, a Shaw or a Cole has the courage, 
endurance and audacity to proceed much further than the first 
exciting table of contents. For such men there is no question of 
failure: a splendid faith in their own powers and an awesome 
missionary zeal can work wonders. The little nutshell becomes 3 
coconut-shell made of pre-war elastic. At the consumer’s end the 
all-in-one guide-book presents no difficulties whatever—except to the 
reviewer. There is a market for a novel of Gone With the Wind 
length only once in a trade-cycle or decade; but your reader of 
non-fiction is made of sterner stuff. He can always find room on 
his shelves—especially if he has a touch of the reformer in him— 
for an A.B.C. of This, an Intelligent Man’s (or Woman’s) Guide to 
That or a Mr. Everybody’s What’s What. After all, he doesn’t have 
to read every word. And where is the book-lover who does not 
consider himself an intelligent man? 

Mr. Cole’s book is divided into six parts. The first is introductory, 
the Inside Cole section in which the author states his beliefs as a 
Fabian Socialist and makes a preliminary survey of the cosmos. In 
part two, Capitalism, Socialism and the Alternatives, the plot 
thickens dramatically, and with a copy of the “ Butler” industrial 
charter before us, we can compare traditional and contemporary 
Conservatism in some detail. The numerots historical asides to 
these chaptéts contain the brightest writing in the book, for here 
Mr. Cole is on his own pitch. Elsewhere he is too often the 
pedagogue, struggling to hide prolixity and prejudice—and succeed- 
ing, even if the struggle does show through rather badly at times. 
It is never easy to unscramble “ the eggs of economic discourse.” 

Parts three and four, The Chance of a Job and Post-War Britain, 
are quite invaluable symposia for all students of domestic economics. 
There is enough platform fodder here for all the politicians and 
every group. It is impossible to read far in these chapters without 
realising the wide gulf which separates trade union and academic 
Socialist theories. It would be interesting, for example, to hear the 
intelligent trade union leader’s refutal of the argument which leads 
inevitably to a demand for a national wages policy. Would he deny 
that “there is no logic about the existing wage-structure and that 
neither men’s nor women’s wages . . . are the outcome of anything 
more than a series of accidents and variations in bargaining 
strength”? How is it possible to justify the present disorder when 
hard economic facts and the aspirations of Transport House—the 
overriding importance of exports, the problem of man-power dis- 
tribution, the nationalisation programme, the new conception of social 
security, and the goal of full employment—all call for a wage-costing 
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NAVIGATION ON THE ROAD? 


When the Queen Mary enters a busy 
port, she and all other vessels obey 
the recognized lights and signals on 
which safe navigation depends. 


We, too, obey lights and signals— 
and rely on them for safety — when 
we drive or ride or walk on the 
roads. 


We are, in fact, “road navi- 
gators.” Modern traffic simply 
could not work without a set of 
rules which we all accept. 

Why, then, are there still acci- 
dents — far too many? 

Partly because we don’t all know 
and understand the rules and 
principles of Road Navigation. And 





even if we know them, we forget or 
ignore them. And partly because 
some of us don’t yet realize that the 
rules apply to everyone — walkers 
as well as cyclists and drivers. Any 
of us can cause an accident in which 
we or other people get killed or 
maimed. 

If we all understood the principles 
of good Road Navig2tion (based on 
the Highway Code) and obeyed 
them all the time, traffic would flow 
faster and more smoothly. We 
should all get about more easily and, 
above all, more safely. By learning 
to be skilful Road Navigators, we 
can help ourselves and everyone 
else to get home safe and sound. 
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This vivid and powerful score — living evidence of the genius 
of Berlioz's orchestration — demands the perfection of Decca's 
full frequency range recording. Without this, full justice could 
not have been done to the work itself, to the masterly inter- 
pretation of Eduard van Beinumi ond to the fine playing 
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system as precise, reliable and adaptable as possible? Mr. Cole looks 
ahead gloomily. “The real problem of wage-bargaining under con- 
ditions of full employment will arise,” he says, “only when the 
immediate post-war dislocations come to an end.” 

Parts five and six, International Development and World Affairs, 
take the reader on a conducted tour of the world’s plague-spots ; 
and when Mr. Cole plans an itinerary he does it thoroughly. They 
are all here, carefully delineated and documented for ready reference. 
And finally we have exactly what a nutshell like this needs—an index 
of infinite detail running to seventy-eight columns. This book is 
worth a guinea of any intelligent man’s money. 

BERNARD HOLLOWOOD. 


Architecture of Bath 

The Building of Bath. By Bryan Little. (Collins. 15s.) 

It is possible to misunderstand the architecture of Bath equally by 
overvaluing it and undervaluing it. The overvaluers are those 
who try to persuade themselves that the entire city is a masterpiece 
of planning and design ; the undervaluers are those who, selecting 
the Circus, the Crescent and a few other monuments as “ high spots,” 
class the rest of the place as a grey Georgian sprawl of rather uneven 
charm. The truth is that Bath’s buildings must be studied on two 
planes of performance. That tri-form creation of the Woods which 
begins at Queen Square, rises to the Circus and then swings with so 
fine a gesture into the Crescent really is an achievement of great mark. 
It is the first (and almost the only) creative act of English town- 
planning ; and if the history of our architecture were to be written 
on a postage-stamp, it would still be inexcusable to omit this. Then, 
on a lower plane, there are hundreds of little things which give one 
enormous pleasure to discover and rediscover, but which should 
never be dragged, even metaphorically, from the habitat which they 
colour and where they shine in delicate seclusion. 

It is the great merit of this miniature survey of Bath that the 
author neither overvalues nor undervalues his subject. In the large 
time-span he has taken it would have been fatal to do so, for in 
150 pages he reviews no less than a thousand years of Bath archi- 
tecture, and so has had to be very exact in his perspective. He 
begins with the Roman city, disposing of any notion which may 
yet linger about a provincial Rome, peopled with olive-skinned 
emigrés complaining about the British climate. Then he goes on 
to the Middle Ages, and gives us a realistic interpretation of the 
Abbey church, showing Bishop Oliver King’s work as something in 
the nature of a rationalisation—an attempt to solve, from inside, those 
problems which Henry VIII and Cromwell were to solve on less 
thoughtful lines a few years later. 

The seventeenth century has remarkably little to say for itself, 
but by 1700 Bath’s “ industrial revolution,” as Mr. Little, with apt 
impropriety, describes it, had begun. Bath caught the rhythm of 
London, and soon became as national, as unique, as the capital 
itself. The industry of health and pleasure once established, the 
architecture of Palladian London came down, bag and baggage, and 
joined the movement, ruling the streets as Richard Nash ruled the 
assemblies. John Wood the elder, an intellectual innocent with a 
marked capacity for inventing history and an obsession about reviving 
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the glories of Imperial Bath, threw himself into the work. Dyi 
at an early age, he left the continuation to his son who, having 
completed his father’s Circus, built the demi-colosseum which we 
know as the Crescent. Mr. Little would have this great buil 
remind us of Bernini and the colonnades before St. Peter’s ; and he 
is not the only writer who has sniffed Baroque in the air of Bath 
But the truth is, surely, much simpler. If the Circus is, as one of 
Smollett’s characters declared, “ Vespasian’s amphitheatre turned 
outside in,” the Crescent is simply the same phenomenon hal 
with the elliptical curvature of the Roman original retained and 
Inigo Jones’s familiar London house canon for its elevation. Vatican 
interference may be confidently discounted. 

In chapters headed The Town of Builders and Grecian and Gothic, 
Mr. Little makes his way from 1775 to 1850, dealing with a mass of 
architecture hitherto largely ignored, and dealing with it in a way 
which does the greatest credit to his knowledge, his judgement and 
his pen. The whole book is readable, and it remains readable to 
the end, which, incidentally, takes the form of an appreciation of 
the 1945 plan for the city. The 130 excellent photographs combine 
with the author’s unfailing lucidity to make the book as enjoyable 
to those who do not know their Bath as to those who know it, as 
Mr. Little obviously does, street by street. JoHN SUMMERSON. 


Press Inquest 


A Free and Responsible Press. By the Commission on the Freedom 
of the Press. (Circulated by Cambridge University Press. 10s.) 
Tue Commission is not the British Royal Commission but an un- 
official American Commission, representative and influential, presided 
over by Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, Chancellor of the University of 
Chicago. Its task differed in two respects from that of the British 
Commission. In Britain the freedom of the Press is no more than a 
tradition ; in America it is safeguarded by the First Amendment to 
the Constitution, which lays it down that “Congress shall make no 
law . . . abridging the freedom of speech or of the Press.” The 
American Commission, moreover, was dealing with a relatively 
normal daily Press, the British with daily papers cut to a quarter or 
a fifth of their normal size. But broadly the problems at issue are 
the same, and the report of the American Commission is of direct 
interest and concern to everyone anxious about the state of the Press 
here. One fundamental fact is emphasised, that “the Press has been 
transformed into an enormous and complicated piece of machinery ; 
as a necessary accompaniment it has become big business.” As a 
necessary accompaniment—for the mere cost of the vast machines 
by which the papers are turned out today mean that they must be 
turned out by the million ; that means, in most cases, that operation 
by small units becomes financially impossible. It is interesting to 
learn, in spite of that, that in America the number of newspapers 

controlled by national chains has actually declined in recent years. 
The Commission gives a serviceable, though not necessarily im- 
peccable, statement of what “our society” needs from the Press 
today: . 
“First, a truthful, comprehensive and intelligent account of the 
day’s events in a context which gives them meaning; second, 3 
forum for the exchange of comment and criticism ; third, a means 
of projecting the opinions and attitudes of the groups in the society 
one to another ; fourth, a method of presenting and clarifying the 
grades and values of the society ; and fifth, a way of reaching every 
member of the society by the currents of information, thought and 
feeling which the Press supplies.” 
A good deal might be said about that. Some of it goes well beyond 
the scope of the average daily paper. The first sentence of the first 
article in the first issue of The Spectator in 1828 ran: “ The principal 
object of a newspaper is to convey intelligence.” That in its way 
provides as good a starting-point for discussion as the more elaborate 
American definition. As to other points, the Commission does well 
to draw a sharp distinction between attempts by advertisers to 
influence the policy of a paper and the fate which usually befalls 
such attempts, and it makes no bones about its dislike of the idea 
of any Government regulation or direction, observing justly that that 
way lies totalitarianism. One suggestion runs sharply contrary to 
British practice. Papers, the Commission thinks, should take each 
other to task and engage in much more mutual criticism. The Fleet 
Street rule is that dog does not eat dog, and though that may be 
carried too far perpetual journalistic dog-fights would hardly even 
be entertaining and quite certainly not edifying. One constructive 
suggestion of interest is that “a new and independent agency ”’should 
be created “to appraise and report annually upon the performance 
of the Press.” The idea is fully developed (private endowment would 
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How many years will you sleep? 


Assuming that you are an average grown person and that you will 
live to the ripe old age of 70, how long have you left to sleep? 

Well, of course that depends on how old you are now. If you are 
20 years old, you'll sleep 16 years, 8 months, 3 days, and 8 hours! If 
you are 45, you still have 8 years, 4 months, 1 day, and 16 hours to 
sleep, for we spend one-third of our lives in bed. 

Actually, far more important than how long you sleep is how deeply. 
This has been proved time and again by those who drink Horlicks 
at bedtime. Horlicks does more than soothe and comfort the tired 
system—it promotes the deep unbroken sleep that brings renewed 
vitality next day. . . . Horlicks remains in short supply. 


HORLICKS 








THE CHARACTER OF ENGLAND 


About 600 Pages, with 72 half-tone plates and about 20 illustrations in the text 


This book is the work of 27 writers under the general editorship of Sir Ernest 
Barker. It is designed to continue and fulfil the policy by which the Oxford 
University Press has already published works on Shakespeare's England, Johnson's 
England and Early Victorian England. But it has the wider and deeper purpose 
of giving a general view of the character of England, not so much at a point of 
time (though the present time naturally occupies the foreground), as in the whole 
course of its permanent and long-term operation. 

The illustrations, all of them chosen by Dr. John Johnson, and most of them 
coming from his unique collection of examples of commercial printing, are 
more than mere decorations. They are integral to the text. Together, word and 
image have produced a monument to modern England. 
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Round our coasts the perils of 








war are over, but the work of the ¢ 
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Your help is needed. , 
ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
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In talking of flying one shouldn’t forget 
That Radar was British and so was the Jet. 
In crispbread, of course, it’s exactly the same, 


With Vita-Weat quite the most eminent name. 
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I’m kept on my toes, 


says OLD HETHERS 



















I’ve been on the go all the week-end making jugful after 
jugful! Lucky I got an extra tin of Robinson’s or you'd 
have gone thirsty. But it’s no trouble really, sir. Making 
it from Robinson’s ‘Patent’ Barley is easy as kiss your hand. 
Quite apart from its being a grand drink there’s the medical 
angle too. You see, barley water is good for you—and what 


could be better than something you like that does you good ? 


Barley Water from 


ROBINSON'S ‘Patent’ BARLEY 
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provide the necessary finance) and it clearly deserves consideration. 
Altogether this report and Lord Camrose’s recent book appear to 

cover very adequately between them the ground assigned to the 

British Royal Commission. Witson Harris. 


Must It Happen Again? 
It Might Happen Again. By Admiral of the Fleet Lord Chatfield. 
(Heinemann. 18s.) 

In the struggle to save the Navy from drastic reduction during 
the "twenties and then to rebuild it to meet the growing threat of 
war, Lord Chatfield played a leading, if not the leading, part. As 
expert adviser he attended the Washington Naval Conference; he 
became Third Sea Lord (1925-8), First Sea Lord (1933-8) and finally 
Minister for Co-ordination of Defence (1939-40). His life was 
therefore bound up with the Navy’s fortunes during these years; in 
writing of one he writes of the other, with all the advantage of 
being in the forefront of events. This book is a record of his official 
duties and, hence, of Admiralty policy—told in a lucid straightforward 
way, without animosity, without recrimination , for opponents—that 
commands confidence. It is no use crying over spilt milk—or blood 
—but such an authoritative and balanced account cf how it came 
to be spilt should help to prevent similar catastrophes. It won’t, of 
course; lessons of the past are always forgotten. 

Opposition to a strong Navy springs from three arguments: the 
first, that navies are now obsolete; the second, that armed forces may 
win wars but do not preserve peace; and the third, admitting the 
need for a navy, that more urgent calls on national resources oblige 
cefence requirements to take a back seat. The first is easily disposed 
of; the arguments used here to refute it apply with equal force even 
against the atomic bomb. The sad failure of international co-opera- 
tion and collective security in the past is the answer to the second. 
No one supposes that the mere passing of laws will prevent murder 
or make police unnecessary ; nor does the outlawing of war end 
wars ; the law, national or international, needs to be armed. 

The third argument is more complex and proved the most difficult 
to overcome. When peace looks settled in for a fine spell it seems 
reasonable to neglect the expensive organisations that won it and 
spend the money on social improvements. Unfortunately, while war- 
clouds gather quickly, it takes many years to reassemble the 
industrial plant, the weapon-designers, the skilled labour, and to 
regain the specialised knowledge and even the energy and right frame 
of mind that have been Jost through disuse and discouragement. It 
is the old question: guns or butter ?—guns, not for aggression, but 
to prevent it. Is the butter worth having at the price of the peace 
to enjoy it? When, in 1937, we began to re-arm, we lacked the 
capacity to do so, and have never fully recovered it; American aid 
was required to make up the deficiency. 

Besides the unwillingness to provide the money, Lord Chatfield 
finds many faults in the system by which it is allocated. The Trea- 
sury’s power is overwhelming when political decisions are being 
made. The size of the armed forces is not determined by the 
professional advisers in the Service departments ; it is fought over 





“Good-bye 
my boy ' 


One of these days you may be 
saying good-bye to your son as 
he goes away for Army Service or 
to live and work among strangers. 
Then he must find his own 
friends. His moral and spiritual 
quality will be tested under 
new conditions, and especially by 
loneliness—the loneliness of a barrack 
room, a strange town, or perhaps a 
foreign country. 

One of the tasks of the Y.M.C.A. is 
to serve young men in these circum- 
stances. It offers friendship and 
encouragement, as well as recreative 





activities for body, mind and spirn. 
Your son may be one of the many 
thousands who look to the Y.M.C.A. 
for help and guidance. By supporting 
this great undertaking now, you can 
do something to ensure that he does 
not look in vain. Please send a con- 
tribution to-day. 


Donations may be sent to the Rr. Hon. The Earl af 

Athlone, K.G., G.C.B., President of the Y.M.C.A. War 

and National Service Fund, 112 Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C.1. 
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in political arenas where the voice of the Treasury, urging eco 

is the easiest to listen to. A cut in the Service estimates allows an 
increase in more popular expenditure. Political parties need Popu- 
larity. Lord Chatfield suggests improvements in the system ; but 
that is not the crux of the matter. A good system will facilitate 
a of what should be done; it cannot make the decision 
to do it. 

He also recommends the elevation of defence policy above party 
politics. Is that possible? If all parties have like minds on the 
matter, it will be above controversy; if not, the party in power must 
make the decisions; in any case, it must take the responsibility 
Ultimately our security is in the hands of public opinion; when we 
learn not only to want peace but to elect representatives who will 
insist on subordinating other demands on the public purse to preserve 
it, his suggestion that Service requirements shall have first call on the 
Exchequer will be adopted by common consent. Today, the short- 
ages of man-power and raw materials are a greater hindrance to 
the maintenance of an adequate armed force than the lack of money 
It will be a hard task to make the people of this country demand that 
the necessary industrial capacity, men and money be devoted to 
the preservation of peace. We have always seemed to prefer risking 
our lives and our existence as a free nation in another war to for- 
going the enjoyment of temporary improvement in the standard of 


living. Nevertheless, the task must be attempted. 
G. P. Griccs. 
Border State 
Arkansas. By John Gould Fletcher. (University of North Carolina 
Press. Oxford University Press. 27s. 6d.) 


To the general English reader Arkansas is the outlandish name for 
an outlandish State of the American Union. The name itself is a 
stumbling-block for the uninitiated, since it is pronounced “ Arkan- 
saw,” and represents an early French rendering of the Indian name. 
But Arkansas is not merely the typical “ hick” State where indigent 
mountaineers win a precarious living from corn-patch and possum 
and while away a plentiful leisure in traditional feuds with neigh- 
bours. Situated on the west bank of the Mississippi between 
Missouri on the north and Louisiana on the south, Arkansas is a 
border State, and its politics have often been of much greater 
national significance than its population and industrial resources 
would imply. It has been for a century one of the most important 
cotton-growing States. It was colonised largely from Virginia and 
Tennessee, and is an important member of the “Upper South.” 
On the other hand, it stood, for a comparatively long time, on the 
Indian frontier, and took part in the intrigues leading to the acquisi- 
tion of Texas, so that it must be thought of as part of the Middle 
Border as well as of the South. 

From 1836, when it reached statehood, to the present time it has 
presented this double face. Then it had mountaineer frontiersmen 
of the Ozarks and slave-owning gentlemen on the river plains. Now 
the cotton plantations are too often owned by absentees and run by 
share-croppers, although rice farms have brought a. startling 
prosperity to the east of the State in the last generation. But in 
the north-west the Ozark mountaineers continue in their traditional 
ways, worshipping a severely Baptist God and singing the English 
folk-song, the oral preservation of which is their rich compensation 
for illiteracy. 

The author of this book comes from*a family prominent in 
Arkansas history. His natural feeling for the subject and his talent 
as a writer have resulted in a popular history of considerable quality. 
He is not a professional historian, and has made no attempt to present 
a complete consecutive story. Instead, by the selection of incident 
and by the use of a considerable narrative power, he has succeeded 
in giving an authentic picture beginning with early explorers like 
De Soto and La Salle and ending with the Arkansas of the Second 
World War and the Aluminum Company of America. Much of the 
book, inevitably, centres on the Civil War, as it must do for the 
Southerner, who is still faced with its results. The description of 
ante-bellum society in Arkansas reveals the temper of southern life. 
For instance, the vignettes of duelling gentlemen explain much about 
the trait of violence in Southern character which helped to make the 
Civil War an armed conflict, and which, exacerbated by northern 
occupation, continued to break out in such forms as the Klan, !atter- 
day Robin Hoods, and lynch law. The chapters on reconstruction 
make fascinating reading in the light of our own contemporary 
experiments. The climax to this part of the book comes with the 
story, brilliantly told, of the routing of the Republican carpet-bagger 
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| It took many years for medical 
science to realise that knowledge 
is not static but progressive. 


4 Une recent discovery, for in- 
stance, is that a small quantity of 
a powerful drug will do the work of 
a large dose if it is backed up by the 
right combination of other drugs. 


4 A direct outcome of that dis- 
covery is ‘Cogene’, a scientific 
combination, in tablet form, of 
four separate drugs, three being pain 
rehevers and the fourth a stimu- 
lant. Because a minute quantity 
only of each is present, there can 
be none of the harmful after-effects 


against Pain 


Some of the oldest prescriptions known 

to medical science were engraved upon 
pillars of stone by the Egyptians, about the 
century B.C. 
prescriptions no physician was allowed to 
deviate, upon pain of being held responsible 
if the patient died. 


From __ these 


that might attend the taking of a 
larger dose ; yet the combination 
of all four in scientifically balanced 
proportions is so effective that 
*Cogene’ will ‘reach’ the most 
harassing nerve pain more rapidly 
than could any single drug. 
Supplies are limited, but your 
chemist will see you get your share. 
Price 1/1$d. a tube. 
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régime in the State in 1872 by a combination of conservative 
“skalawag” Republicans and the general body of ex-Confederate 
Democrats. This took the form of a miniature civil war between 
two State Governors, each claiming to be legally elected. Rival 
forces were recruited under the nicknames of “Minstrels” and 
“Brindle Tails,’ and engagements were fought in and around the 
Stete Capitol at Little Rock. 

It is perhaps symptomatic of the author’s native outlook that the 
general impression given by the book of Arkansas’s more recent 
history is less vivid. Even so, there is much that is revealing. The 
account of Jeff Davis, for instance, the backwoods demagogue who 
became Governor and then U.S. Senator about the turn of the 
century, has something in it of the career of Huey Long. There is 
nothing better in the book than the section on the present-day 
mountaineer and the share-cropper, with its wistful affection for 
the anachronistic qualities of the one and for the despairing struggle 
of the other. The book closes by touching on some of the problems 
facing present-day Arkansas, when a new prosperity, particularly 
in the mining of bauxite and in the provision of cheap electrical 
power, has brought with it problems in political control. One is 
left with the feeling that Arkansas, like other States, is unlikely to 
maintain its political and cultural independence much longer. 

FRANK THISTLETHWAITE. 


Painter and Writer 
Growing Pains. By Emily Carr. (Oxford University Press. 21s.) 


Emity Carr had the experience of many original artists—misunder- 
standing, neglect, shocked criticism—so that for fifteen years in the 
middle of her life she ceased to paint at all and made a living by 
taking lodgers, keeping hens and decorating pottery. She did, how- 
ever, live to see her painting appreciated throughout Canada and 
farther afield, and to be honoured by her home town of Victoria. 
What was unusual was the reputation she won as a writer when 
she was almost seventy. With a heart affected by overwork, she was 
unable to make the usual solitary trips into the forest to paint, and, 
to console herself as she lay in bed, began to write her memories 
of childhood, of Western Canadian scenery and Indians. Before her 
death in 1945 she was recognised as one of the best writers as well 
as painters of her country. 

Growing Pains is her fourth book to be published—an auto- 
biography from birth to the age of seventy. It is in her characteristic 
vivid staccato style, with sharp fidshes of description such as the 
friend with “long square-toed shoes like a pair of glove-boxes” or 
the “chrysanthemums prematurely dead, limp petals folded over 
their starved hearts.” It is a record of much unhappiness honestly, 
sometimes brutally, told—an unsympathetic family, illness, Jack of 
understanding. After her return from France with a “ bigger freer 
seeing the Vancouver schools in which I had taught refused 
to employ me again.” There are a few charming memories, and 
some not so charming, of childhood, a gay section on the San Francisco 
School of Art, many chapters on England, where Miss Carr studied 
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art for five years, hating London with its crowds and dreary lodging 
houses (though the stay was enlivened by Queen Victoria’s funeral 
and a happier time in Cornwall) and a much more cheerful description 
of Paris and Brittany. 

Recognition for her painting of Indian subjects came late with an 
exhibition in Ottawa. She met artists of Eastern Canada and 
to paint again. The last part of the book, with the friends, the suc. 
cess in painting and writing, has a trace of sentimentality mixed with 
the usual abruptness ; but one can feel the relief after a lifetime of 
struggle. There is no part of the autobiography which is not ex. 
tremely readable. Throughout there is this terse sensitive choice of 
incident ; this rebellious strong character most at ease with birds and 
dogs and monkeys, most herself in the woods of which she—literally— 
dreamed. The illustrations show her as a painter of distinction, in- 
fluenced by the Impressionists, but with something of her own to 
say “tremendously expressive of the British Columbia coast,” as 
another Canadian artist wrote. Her autobiography is also expres- 
sive—showing a character obsessed by an ideal of art, finding, in 
spite of discouragement, a good deal of happiness in it. 

GWENDOLEN FREEMAN, 


Artists on Art 
Artists on Art. Edited by Robert Goldwater and Marco Treves. (Kegan 
Paul. 21s.) 

One need not, as someone said, be a hen to judge an omelette. Among 
painters it is in fact often a man’s greatest achievement to preserve 
a kind of innocence about the fundamentals of his art. But little 
though painters know about painting there 1s no evidence that any- 
one else is very much wiser. Arbitrary though their dicta are and 
ill reasoned their judgements, there is much about which only they 
can inform us. Only they could ever account, if they would, for 
the miracle of the moment when the cookery of painting becomes 
a magical coalescence. 

Good painters have rarely concerned themselves with advising 
the amateur ; by the time they take to writing they have learnt 
what kind of person they have to deal with. Nor have they, except 
secretly to relieve their feelings, been much given to correcting 
the errors of their colleagues. It is significant how little in the 
excellent anthology of the writings of artists which now appears in 
England is primarily either admonitory or persuasive in intention. 
If the great painters who have taken to the pen have any one inten- 
tion it is to preserve, for men of good will among their successors 
who happen to find themselves in agreement with them, a map of 
whatever holy ground they have won, a memorial of the tasks which 
they would not have forgotten. The pages that he leaves, by their 
very existence, reveal the revolutionary’s concern for continuity and 
tradition. 

When a painter, his hand heavy with responsibility, reaches for 
his pen, it must be admitted that he is not always quite at his best. 
Messrs. Goldwater and Treves have made their selection from the 
most authentic and substantial available texts, and there is a delibera- 
tion about these extracts in which it is often hard to recognise the 
men we thought we knew. Almost all are from the painters’ own 
hands ; hearsay and verbal tradition are largely excluded. Continuous 
passages of some length are given preference. The painter’s most 
characteristic utterances, the pith of his thought, the utterly inoe- 
fensible yet infinitely revealing remarks that he throws out on a 
moment’s impulse and no one ever torgets, are nearly all missing. 
No doubt it is a good thing; genuine and apocryphal they are 
quoted often enough. And the seriousness of the result is very 
welcome. 

The editors’ method is formal and impartial. They seem almost to 
avoid the characteristic eccentricity. ‘Turner’s single contribution, 
his remark as a famous evening of talk broke up—“ rummy thing, 
painting "—is spruced up out of all recognition for its appearance 
at the head of the volume. His rejoinders when a critic called the 
Snowstorm soapsuds and whitewash and the Rev. Mr. Kingsley 
told him his mother had liked it are both naturally omitted. But 
we might surely have been allowed his marginalia to Opie’s Lectures. 
“Every glance is a glance for study . every look at nature is a 
refinement upon art.” Many readers will find themselves making 
lists of the omissions that they most resent. And few will be able 
to discern the principle upon which the selections from Constable, 
Delacroix and Van Gogh have been made. But no one should read 
them except in their entirety ; it is enough to be reminded of their 
existence. It is a virtue of this book that the gaps which each reader 
notices will form an index to what he holds most precious. 

There are two or three sonnets of Michelangelo but not the act 
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It’s not in a pale range of colours. 

10 

Do bats fly backwards ? (4.) 

Odd that it should always rise to the 

top. (4.) 

Call-up ? (9.) 

The king of beasts 

9 

Paul, I produce the dish. (5.) 

What's made here should. (4.) 

Yells scare (anag.). (10.) 

To put it shortly. - - (10.) 

“O, sweet and far from cliff and 
The horns of Elfland faintly 

blowing ” (Tennyson). (4.) 

Tree not quite a drinking vessel. (5.) 

Lean hopes for this menace. (9.) 

Derision’s in these fighters. (9.) 

You find it in the menu, dear. (4.) 

Bath chap. (4.) 

Where to have the last 

London. (4, 6.) 


DOWN 


Classical arches often associated with 
the middle of 20. (7.) 
It falls short of the gold standard 
except, perhaps, in appearance. (6.) 
I get a nice mixture with the ancient 
race. (5.) 
Modern tan for beauty. (9.) 

light as air Are to the jealous 
confirmations strong As proofs of 
holy writ ” (Shakespeare). (7.) 


gets his award. 


word in 


18. 
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Where to 
trienne. (7, 5.) 
“ Like to the 
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see a celebrated eques- 


"s 


shore, All ashes to the taste ” (Byron). 
6.) 


Getting together. (12.) 
Private consideration among 
(9.) 

Thev’re all on edge. (6.) 
Here Casar might have found 
in an ox. (7.) 

Cricketers’ favourite green. (7 


(5.) 


Alternative to a daughter. ) 
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October 


In October the Overseas Branch of the Midland Bank 
handles documents representing large shipments of fresh and 
dried fruit on its way to markets throughout the world ; 
among these documents are those representing substantial 
shipments of the cashew nut from the Mediterranean to 
Minneapolis, a great cake-making centre for the United 
States. Thus London forms a vital link in the chain of 
commercial activity extending across the world. Whether 
your business is concerned with precious stones, intricate pieces 
of machinery, fine silks, raw wool—or even cashew nuts—the 
Bank offers its services at all stages of the transactions, at all 
times and in all parts of the world. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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- An Annuity 


will offset reductions 
in interest rates 
For a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 70) the gross income fon 


life from an anhuity is over 10% of the purchase money, 


(For residents in some countries payments are exempt from U.K. tax,) 


Enquire for details at your age 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No commission 














§08 THE SPECTATOR, 
of devotion from the thirtieth which no one who has painted a figure 
can ever forget. There is the wreck of Poussin’s treatise and his 
letter about the modes, but not that single human utterance of his, 
“C’est le Rameau d’or de Virgile que nul ne peut trouver ny ceullir 
s'il n’est conduit par la Fatalité.’” The observations. from Seurat do 
not include his monumental definition, “ The art of hollowing a sur- 
face.” There are Renoir’s ironical memoranda and the remarks with 
which he sought to startle Vollard, but not his final moving summary, 
“Each man sings his own song if he has the voice” ‘The viewpoint 
is detached, a little distant. 

Nevertheless, or perhaps because of it, the historical sections con- 
trive to be both an introduction, the profoundest thought on the 
subject and a guide to a course of reading as extended as anyone 
could desire. It is doubtful if anyone will read it without making 
a dozen new discoveries, and without a dozen new questions form- 
ing in his mind. How characteristic of painters is Raphael’s secretive 
“T am making use of a certain idea which comes into my mind.” 
Where is Girodet’s Paradise of Ossian? How delightful to have 
Ingres’s inspiring opinion of himself! 

The seventy pages devoted to the twentieth century are even better. 
Anyone who has tried to hunt these invaluable documents up will 
know how inaccessible until now they have been. Perhaps it is 
only in their light that the rest of the book can be fully understood. 
Certainly the material here available in one volume for a study of 
the artist’s changing status in the last hundred years is never likely 
to be replaced. This admirable book, so long awaited and soon, no 
doubt, to vanish from the bookshops as if it had never existed, first 
appeared in America a few years ago. By one of the mishaps inci- 
dental to such transplantations a sentence at the bottom of page 422 
has become curtailed. Braque is explaining the practice of his circle 
of affixing papiers collés to their pictures ; students of the question 
may be glad to know that in full the sentence should read: “ Trompe 
loeil is due to an anecdotal chance which succeeds because of the 
simplicity of the facts.” LAWRENCE GOWING. 


Shorter Notices 





The Poetry of the Brownings. An Anthology compiled by Clifford 
Bax Muller. 10s. 6d.) 
BROWNING—even in no particular order, with a few of the poems 
preceded by rather gossipy notes and the rest bare—astonishes again 
in the ninety pages allotted to him not only by his exuberance, 
learning and sense of dramatic situation but by his lyrical quality. 
Mr. Bax has put in many of the best poems but also omitted 
many of the best. It is difficult, indeed, to see the criterion 
he has gone on; it cannot be shortness, since The Flight of the 
Duchess is included. Mrs. Browning, with a pruned Aurora 
Leigh (so that it becomes readable in its gentle serious competence) 
and some of the sonnets, but not Pan, is a less impressive figure. 
Mr. Bax’s introductions to the two poets are brief, superficial but 
readable. He is rather condescending to Browning. There does 


thing that makes poetry new and attractive has some ratson d’étre. 
Two of the better known portraits are pleasantly reproduced. There 
are a few misprints. 
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the longer its life! 


A razor blade must be strong if it is to retain its 
sharpness. Gillette edges have three facets 
which form a shoulder or buttress — giving ‘ 
strength where an unsupported edge soon breaks 
down. Because they are both sharp and strong, 
Gillette blades give you cleaner, smoother 
shaves — yet reduce shaving costs by 
longer life. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


It is a forceful reminder of the recent change in Stock Exchange 
sentiment that prices are now vulnerable to even moderately bad 
news. Nobody could argue that there is anything very dismaying in 
itself in Mr. Dalton’s warning that we are shortly to have a supple- 
mentary Budget. Yet this announcement, widely expected, and even 
more widely regarded as an essential part of any plan to get the 
nation back on to a sound economic footing, has been the signal 
for a pretty severe reaction in the speculative share markets, espe- 
cially home industrials. Some weight must, of course, be given to 
the fresh doses of realism administered by Sir Stafford Cripps and 
Mr. Morrison, but the Budget warning seems to have touched off, 
at least for the time being, a weakening position. 


MR. DALTON’S DILEMMA 


In framing his autumn Budget Mr, Dalton has to face an awkward 
problem. As a convinced opponent of deflation he will be most 
reluctant to give any sort of encouragement to any forces which might 
so depress business as to create unemployment. He will also have 
one eye on the political implications of his new financial proposals, 
For these: reasons I doubt whether he will be prepared to go as far 
as some of his advisers, especially the uninvited advisers on the 
political Right, are advocating. A moderate reduction in the food 
subsidies, flanked by an equally moderate increase in the profits tax 
and a stiffer application of the purchase tax to luxury and non- 
essential articles, would be my guess at Mr, Dalton’s main intentions, 

What would such a Budget mean for investors ? Not necessarily 
very much in itself. Luxury shares have already fallen in recent 
weeks to levels at which the obvious uncertainties in an austerity 
régime are fairly adequately discounted in high current yields. Nor 
would a moderate increase in the profits tax—the favourite City 
forecast is that it may be doubled—cut very deeply into available 
net earnings, except in the case of those companies whose capital is 
highly geared. What matters much more in assessing the outlook 
for industrial Ordinary shares is prospective gross earnings. These 
will depend on the continuation of demand at a high level, with the 
emphasis now on export as well as the home market, and the avail- 
ability of raw materials, fuel and manpower. If these problems can 
be surmounted the share market should be able to take a moderately 
higher profits tax in its stride. In saying that, however, I am not 
suggesting that any sustained advance in equity shares is likely after 
the Budget. The best hope for a real improvement in this section 
is early and adequate American dollar aid for Europe. 


OUTLOOK FOR GILT-EDGED 


As for gilt-edged stocks, a Budget designed to counter inflationary 
influences must be regarded as sound from the orthodox City stand- 
point, and to that extent I should regard it as helpful to the gilt- 
edged market. Counter-inflationary measures are not calculated to 
inspire much enthusiasm for equity shares, and it may well be that 
market conditions may prevail in which there may be some switching 
of funds from speculative to “safety first” investments. At least 
the gilt-edged market will have a pull on new funds seeking employ- 
ment. At the moment Mr. Dalton’s stocks are enjoying a much- 
needed recovery on the strength of his speech at the Mansion House. 
There he seized the occasion to reaffirm his faith in 24 per cent. 
as the appropriate rate for British Government borrowing and gave 
a dark hint about a coming drive to recover the lost ground. That 
in itself seems to have been sufficient to provoke a wave of speculative 
buying, but so far the more solid investors, such as the banks and 
insurance companies, have refused to follow the rise. If Mr. Dalton 
succeeds in getting the long-dated 2} per cent. stocks as high as 90, 
he will have fulfilled the best expectations of the City. That would 
scarcely enable him to issue his £1,000,000,000 of Transport Stock 
next January on anything better than a 3 per cent. basis. 


To ensure regular receipt of The Spectator, readers are 
urged to place a firm order with their newsagent or to 
take out a subscription. Newsagents cannot afford to take 
the risk of carrying stock, as unsold copies are non-return- 
able. 

Subscription rates: §2 weeks, 30S. ; 26 weeks, 1§s. 

Send subscription instructions, accompanied by a remit- 








tance, to The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. t. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
— 





ODEON THEATRES 


Tue tenth annual general meeting of Odeon Theatres, Limited, was held 
on October 9th in London, Mr. J. Arthur Rank, the chairman, presiding. 
The following is an extract from his statement circulated with the 





report wnd accounts:- / 

The great expansion which this Group of companies has made over 
the last five years has been dealt with by means of temporary finance. 
In the year under review we have completcly and permanently re- 
fyanced the Group, and have raised the sum of {13,335,000 at an average 
rate of 3.76 per cent. per annum, which I am sure you will agree with 
me is no mean achievement at any time, in particular in the difficult 
which we are living. 


umes in 
SUCCESSFUL OPERATIONS. 

The operations were as follows :— 

a) Odeon Properties, Limited, issued on July 5th, 1946, £3,500,000 
34 per cent. first mortgage debenture stock at 98 per cent. and 
1,000,000 43 per cent. redeemable cumulative preference shares 
of £1 each at 21s. Prior to the issue of these two securities it 
had issued to Odeon Theatres, Limited, £1,000,000 4 per cent. 
second mortgage debenture stock at par on June 24th, 1946. 

(b) Odeon Associated Theatres, Limited, issued on February 7th, 
1947, £3,500.000 3} per cent. first mortgage debenture stock at 
par and 1,250,000 44 ner cent. redeemable cumulative preference 
shares of £1 each at 21s. per share, and on January 27th, 1947, 
£1,500,000 33 per cent. second mortgage debenture stock at par 
in favour of Odeon Theatres, Limited. 

(c) (i) Odeon Theatres, Limited, redeemed the outstanding balance 

of £1,500,841 5 per cent. first mortgage debenture, stock at 
102} per cent., giving holders the right to convert into the 
32 per cent. second mortgage debenture stock of Odeon 
Associated Theatres, Limited, or to be repaid in cash. 

(ii) On September 16th, 1946, the holders of the outstanding 
£1,260,400 54 per cent. debentures were offered the right to 
convert their holdings into Odeon Properties, Limited, 4 per 
cent. second mortgage debenture stock upon the basis of 
receiving £79 of such stock per £105 (including redemption 
premium) and £26 in cash. 

(iii) On September 16th, 1946, 1,186,849 6 per cent. cumulative 
preference shares of £1 each in Odeon Theatres, Limited, were 
offered to shareholders at 26s. per share. 

All of these operations were successful. The effect of these transactions 
is that the finances of this Group have been placed upon a permanent 
basis, and, in the opinion of your directors, leave the Group with adequate 
liquid resources to cover its requirements taking into consideration the 
nature of its business. 

DISTRIBUTION IN AMERICA. 

I am particularly happy to tell you that we are making steady progress 
in the distribution of British products in the United States of America 
nd in South America, with the result that the dollar income from the 
films is steadily increasing, and after all costs of distribution leaves a 
net surplus which is being remitted regularly to this country. 

Many views have been expressed as to the manner in which films 
should be presented to the public, but I am convinced from the experience 
we have had that the greatest benefit which can accrue to this industry 
is to show our films to the largest number of people in the largest possible 
number of theatres throughout the world. It is difficult at this moment 
to forecast the results we shall be able to present to you in respect of 
the current year, but I am confident that we can meet and beat whatever 
problems we have to face, as your company is soundly financed and 
soundly managed. 

The report was adopted, and the proposed final dividend of 10 per 
cent., making 17} per cent. free of tax for the year, was approved. 


20 QUESTIONS 


with apologies to the B.B.C.) 
















Tue Voice: “ A harassed housewife.” 

Question Master: “ And this time it is animal.” Chorus: “ Alive ?” 
Answer: “ Yes, alive, but half dead.”” Question: “ Wild animal, beast of burden, 
or domestic?” Reply: “ That's three questions in one, and the answer is domestic, 
but beast of burden might be a nick-name, and wild would be the right adjective at 
” (Loud laughter from the audience.) After a few seconds’ reflection, 
the bright one: “ Js it a woman ?” (Loud applause.) Reply: “ Yes, it is a 
certain kind of woman.” “ Is it a present-day housewife ?”’ (Enormous applause.) 
Reply: “ That’s near enough, but the answer is a harassed housewife.” 

And her husband, before she has a breakdown, ought to take her away to 
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Sid I | 
Sidmouth 
where she can have breakfast in bed, self-controlled wireless by her bedside, | 
and enjoy plenty of good food without having to queue up for it. Write 





Kenneth Drew, Manager, for book ¢ “ Come and be Spoilt ” and winter tariff. 
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Fully Qualified 


Over 1,000 mechanics attend the Ford Facilities School every 
year to take practical courses in repairs and maintenance. They 
come from Ford Dealers all over Britain. They go back — if they 
pass a stiff examination — with a diploma ; fully qualified to serve 
you. These Dagenham-trained mechanics are just one feature of 
the Ford Facilities for unequalled maintenance —a service that 
includes spare parts and repairs at fixed and very reasonable prices 
— prices which are in print for every Ford owner to check, if he 
wishes, before work is put in hand. 


PREFECT 10 h.p. ANGLIA 8 h.p. 


CONSTANT IN PERFORMANCE 


0 ascent rent ‘ 
ce FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM 





THE DEAF / uy, 
ARE SO | onely 





From childhood to old age, 
deafness means a lifetime of 
isolation and handicap. To 
lighten this burden in every 
way, is the aim of the 
National Institute for the Deaf. 
The Institute is actively Go 
concerned in helping the A PRESENT FOR THE DEAF 
deaf, the deaf and dumb and 
the hard of hearing through radi sage yd a 
: . i, Silent World’’ an illustrated monthly 
advice, treatment, education magazine — bright, informatice end 
and welfare. Funds are designed for the deaf and hard of 
needed. Please send a gift hearing. “Annual subscription 8/- post 


to the Honorary Treasurer. free. Specimen on request. 


National Institute 
for the Deaf 


PRENDENT: THE DUKE OF MONTROSE 


105 GOWER STREET, LONDON, 





w.G.8 
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Small advertisements must be prepaid. 3/- 
@veraging 44 letters. 
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NVISIBLE MENDING.—Burnt, torn 
garments invisibly mended in two i 
Stockings in three days. Cali or send, marking ‘dama, 
Bett INVISIBLE MENDERS, LtD., 22, New Bond 8t., Ti 
AKE DISTRICT.—Attractively furnished Cottage 5 
4 4 segrooms, rderate’ garage, Dethroom (h. and c.); Calor 
as ery me ecate terms duri u 7 
months Ze ng autumn and winter 
TERARY TYPING. 1/6 per 1.000. Carbon 
4 Duplicating, envelope addressing.—Mrs “ee 
JENNINGS, 35, Meadow Walk, Ewell Ewell 3807, 
OVELY old cottage in S. Downs to Let furnished for 
4 winter months; 3 bed, 2 recep., bath (h and ¢.), ol 
cooking and lighting Large garden and beautiful count ry, 
Frequent buses Chichester. Rent 50s. per week Box 2394. 
N ETAL BEDSTEADS REPAIRS.—Heal’s can nop 
i undertake repairs to meta! bedsteads, cots and metal 
spring mattresses Hea, & Son 196. Tottenham Court 


INIATURES exquisitely painted on Ivory fro 
h phx ytograph Moderate fee Specimens sent = 4 
Choriev Road, Parbold, La 
N ODERN BOOKS W ANTED J Ctarxe Hatt, Lro., Wing 
Office Court, Fleet Street B.C. ; 
WM ONOMARK Permanent Londo Address Letters 
e-directed, 5s. p.a.—Write BM. ’MONO 23, W.C 
SS. efficiently typed from is. 6d. per 1,000 we 
M Carbons, 3d.—Write, Box No. 233A anes, 
DJERSONAL and confi If leaving your 
‘phone unattended, tell to ring GERrard 
9050 Finders Ltd. will record all ‘phone calls, to be 
relayed to you upon demand. Membership 10/- p.a.—Pulj 
details of the many advantages availabe from Fuvpess 
Lto., T77 Dean Street. W.1 
I EMAKE HANDBAC CO. execute all kinds of Handbag 
repairs, alterations and Relin Send for estimate — 
57. Brompton Road, Knightstvridge. S.W.3 (over Randalls) 
] HEUM ATISM.—Ensure @ pain-free winter with a world. 

















famous Heala ray lamp ~ home High medi n 
app Bkit. fr.—Heata (E-M) Lrp 3b, High Rd. N 
SOUTH AFRICA in 4 days by a r. aircraft £180 inc 
s Immediate vacancies Passport and visas obtained 
All afrangements made AckRoyDs. 84. Jermyn Street, 
S.w.1 Tel.: Whitehall 3292/6 
4 he ~ HALL of the Institute of Journalists is available 
for meetings Seats up to 100 Moderate rentals.— 
Apply Generat Secretary, 2-4, Tudor Street, E.C.4 


‘HE LADYSMAID sells model gowns on commission 

without coupons. Alterations Pending removal to 

new premises ‘an enquiries to 6 Derby Street, Curzon 
Street, W.1 GRO. 2475.) 

‘HU MBING | you! No basic petro] mear that people 
ant lifts you 
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THE 


B.C. invites applications for posts of Assistant Film 
Cameramen in the Television Service. Applicants 
gust have 4 knowledge of a“ Fe types of motion 
picture cameras, must be ble of operating hand 
s, and must be familiar. with newsree) and/or shorts 
technique The salary is on a grade rising by annua] in- 
erements of £20 to &@ maximum of £475 per_annum.— 
Detailed applications to APPOINTMENTS Orricer, Broadcast- 
ng House, London, W.1, marked “ Assistant Cameramen, 
got.” within 7 ays. acknowledgement enclose 
samped addres ssed envelope 
invites applications from men for the 
ssistant Film Editor in the Television 
s should have a good general knoweldge of film 
and be experienced in synchronising picture and 
the preparation of cutting copies for re-recording 


ast of 





ability and good story-sense are desirable quali- 
fica.10s The salary is om a grade rising by annual 
merements of £20 to a maximum of £475 per annum.— 
Detailed applications to APProINTMENTS Orricer. Broadcast- 
ing House, London, W.1, marked “ Film Editor, Spt.,”’ 
within 7 days For acknowledgement enclose stamped 
addressed e! velope 


nt Film Recordist in the Television Service 
with the operation of sound. 
have had experience of 
a grade rising by 


B B.C nvites applications from men for the st of 


ist be conversant 
systems and 


The salary is on 





r 
annual | of £29 to a maximum of £475 per 
annum Det tailed applications to APPOINTMENTS Ofricrn, 

ing House, ae W.1, marked “ Assistant 


Spt.,”” wit 7 days 
amped odiveune envelope 
from men for the posts of 

Recordists (News) in the Television Service 

Pilm Recordists (News) will work under the supervision of 
the Senior Film Recordist, and must be eS | in 
the operation of sound-on-fila recording systems. 
plicants should possess @ knowledge of film a 
ana be able to trace and rectify faults on location The 
salary is on a grade rising by annual ircrements of £30 
to a maximum of £680 per annum.— Detailed applications 
to APPOINT MENTS ——— Broadcasting House London, 
Ww ked Recordists (News), Spt..”" within 7 days 
For ack: »wiedgement enclose stamped addressed envelope 


he. nvites applications for the post of Film 
Negat ve Cutter in the Newsreel Section of 


For acknowledgement 





rd 
enclose st 
B B.C. invites applications 
Lm 











Tejev Service Candidates must be experienced in 
matching and cutting negative picture and tracks Salary 
£7 4s. per week, non-incremental.—Detailed applications ” 


APPOINTMENTs OFFICER, Broadcasting House, London, W 






marked © Film Cutter, Spt within 7 days For wane 
ledgeme enclose stamped addressed envelope 

| B.C nvites application from men tor the st of 

'° Film Librarian (News), Television Service 

Librarian will be required to organise 

library The duties of the post will 

ndexing and cataloguing of picture and sound 





cutting-room work will 
Salary £6 5s 
@ppilications to 
London, W. 1, 
7 days. For 
envelope. 


genera] knowledge of 
ded aS a desirable qualification 

non-incremental Detailed 
TS OFFICER Broadcasting House, 
Librarian Spt., within 7 
ow le enclose stamped adarensed 
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OF ENGLAND TRAINING COLLEGE 

For Women TEACHERS, CuicnestTeR, requires resident 
Principal Must be Communicant member of the 
Engiand with good Honour Degree Salary 

to £1,000 per annum, with free board and 
particulars and application form may be 

the CLERK TO THE CcoLLEGe CouNcIL, 5, East 

hester Applications must be in by Novem- 


RVICE COMMISSION 
1 permanent post of 
NERAL REGISTER OFFICE 


Applications are invited 
MepicaL STATISTICIAN 
Superannuation may be 











Feder: ated Superan nuat ion System for Universi. 

s le uperannuation Acts, whichever is de- 

red € ‘ 4 ys ale (London) is £1,150 x 
£30— £1,300 x £ 50 £1 500 (men and w« -"¥ £30 being 
deducted trom commencing salary for ea year of age 
below 38 i and £30 adde d "bel each year 
above 38 up Prospects of promotion, fn due 
ourse t s Thief Medical Statisticia salary 
wale (La £1,600 x £50—£1,800 inclusive Candi- 
dates must be registered medica! practioners, preferably 
with a ersity degree and a Diploma in Public Health 
and mu have had substantial experience in at least two 
f the wing: i) Resident hospital appointment, (1) 


public health service; (iii) school medical service, (iv) 








path og v) general practice; (vi) medical research; (vil) 
ndustria medicine They should have had statistical 
raining more advanced than that of the D.P.H. course, 
and expe e in writing reports and commentaries. The 
‘andidate will have ample scope, under the 

et nical direction of the Chief Medica! Statisti- 

iginal work over the whole field of vital 





s—Further particulars and application forms from 
retary, Civit Service Commission, 6, Burlington 


London, W.1, quoting No. 2015 Completed 
a « forms must be in the hands of the Com- 
missioners not later than November 15th, 1947, but applica- 
ions from candidates overseas will be accepted up to 
Novembé@r 29th 947 
C VIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—Applications are invited 
for the permanent post of Statistician in the GENERAL 
Recister OFrice Superannuation provision will be made 





under he Federated Superannuation System for Universi- 
e inclusive salary scale (London) is for men 
£30-—2£1, x £35-—-£1,220 per annum; for 

£300 x £30—£1,050 Prospects of promotion in 

a few years to the post of Chief Statistician, maximum 
nelusive alary (London) £1,700 (men) and £1,550 
women Candidates must havo a University degree with 
frst or ond class honours (or the equivalent where 
nonours are not awarded) in statistics, or in mathematics, 
economics or other appropriate main subject combined 
with statistics: of having obtained a degree with first or 
second a honours (or equivalent) in mathematics, 
economics, or other appropriate main subject without 
Statist: st have been employed whole-time for at least 


work They 
in the study and 
fertility) statistics 
subject to the 
Statistician, to 


continuously on statistical 
Te have had experience 

demographic (including 

| candidate will be expected 
genera echnical direction of the Chief 






tiate and. when necessary, direct statistica] studies in 
all except purely medical aspects of the work of the 
General Register Office.—Purther particulars and applica- 








ion forn from the Secrerary, Crvit Service ComMIssion 
6. Bur! Gardens, London. W.1, quoting No. 2013 
Completed application forms must be in the hands of 
he Commissioners not later than November 15th, 1947, but 
applica from candidates overseas will be accepted up 
to November 29th, 1947 


to one or two gentlemen 


USEKEEPER wishes post ge 
Box No. 234A 


South Coast preferred 
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ELPFUL Companion for elderly lad nd gentleman 

Comfortable home in village near Oxtord Cook- 
housekeeper Kept Good salary to right person lease 
write f t as, WeEstsKN, Bampton. Oxtord 
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BOOKSHOPS 


for Book Lovers 





at HAMPSTEAD 


especially for the arts, literature, and 
children’s books—and, of course, the order 
service which goes with the name. Visit too 
our beautiful new shop for Modern Crafts 
at 39 Heath Street. 


ALFRED WILSON 


BOOKSELLERS LTD 
HAMPSTEAD HIGH STREET NW3 
Telephone Hampstead 2218 


11-14 











Oxford St., W.1 


ACADEMY CINEMA © cencera 208: 


Realism and Poetry 


BATAILLE du RAIL 
and 
PARTIE de CAMPAGNE “ 

















Always a large and varied stock of good secondhand 
books (mostly English literature) for sale. 
Send stamp for lists, thereafter sent regularly (approx 
monthly). 
Post Free. 
VICTOR BRISTOW, 
Bristow House, Clifton, Bristo!, 8. 














University 
Correspondence 
College 


Founder: WM. Baiccs, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc. 
Principal > Cecn. Briccs, M.A., M.C. 


Vice-Principal: ARNOLD SAXELBYE, 
M.A.Camb., B.A.Lond. 


Science Director : 
Georce WALKER, 
Ph.D.Camb., 
M.Sc.Syd. 


Arts Director : 
G. L. Cocx.e, 
M.A.Oxon. 


Founded in 1887, University Correspondence 
College, with its resident staff of highly 
qualified Tutors, conducts Courses of Study 
for London University exams. (Matriculation, 
Special University Entrance, Intermediate 
and Degree; M.A. and various Diplomas and 
Certificates), Oxford, Cambridge and other 
School Certificates, Pre-Medical, Civil Service, 
Engineering, Foreign Languages, etc. The 
College is an Educational Trust, not con- 
ducted primarily as a profit-making concern. 


¥% PROSPECTUS, giving full information, 
may be had post free from the Registrar, 


76 Burlington House, Cambridge 








1947 
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N AN with Vision seeks relief from throttling in mam- 
a moth firm via any interesting evening/week-end 
work London. Designer, 30ish Inventive, artistic. 
Technical/Industrial background. Accustomed top contacts. 
Some Writing/Publicity experience Own ‘phone, type- 
writer, house. ny proposition considered.—Box No OA. 
INCIPAL Insrroctor in Modern Middle Eastern His- 
tory required by Middle East Centre for Arab Studies 
in Lebanon, an institution sponsored by Foreign Office, 
offering courses to members of British Services and com- 
mercial corporations Applicants should possess a first- 
class honours degree in History from a British University; 
experience of teaching adults British subjects, single pre- 
ferred, under 40 years Salary and allowances up to 
£1,000. One year’s provisional contract Six weeks annual 
leave.—Applications, quoting two referees, giving age, 
qualifications and posts held. should be sent to Appomnt- 
MENTS OFFICER, MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NaTIONAL SERVICE, 
1-6, Tavistock Square, London. W.C.1, quoting reference 
P.A.645. In no circumstances should testimonials be for- 
warded Only candidates selected for interview wil] be 
advised 
SECRETARY wanted by 
\ in medical correspondence 
236A 


T= B.B.C. invites applications 
for the post of Education 

involve travelling. in Scotland to visit schools and to 
bold meetings and discussions with teachers and with 
educational bodies Genera] educational experience of as 
varied @ nature as possible is desirabie This should in- 
clude experience of teaching in school and of further 
education and a good knowledge of the educational system. 





psychiatric specialist. Experience 
essential £7 p.w.—Box 


from men and women 
cer in Scotiand Duties 
will 


Pending the settiement of the Corporation's St-war 
establishment now proceeding the post will non- 
established, on consolidated salary scale rising by incre- 
ments of £40 to a maximum of 890 per annum.—Appli- 


cations must be made on the prescribed form, which can, 
together with further details of the post and information 








on annuation Pposjtic of teachers serving with 
the ; be obtained ‘from APpPporinTMENTS OfFfriceR 
B.C Broadcasting House London, W.1 Por reply, 
please enclose stamped addressed envelope The closing 
date for the receipt of the completed application forms 
is three weeks from the date of this insertion Envelopes 
should be marked Education—Scotiand, Spt.’’ 
G ap =. Newent Grammar Scnhoot. Head- 
Ww mas AN PEACOCK B Se Wanted for 
January a an Master or Mistress to take Art 
throughou the Scho to School Certificate, «with 
some Mathema: ics in the Lower School; and (b) 
A Mistress to take Domest Science throughout te 


School to School Certificate, with some Genera] Science 


and Religious Knowledge in the Lower School; or (c) A 
Mistress to take Art and Domest:: Science throughout the 
School to School Certificate; and (d) A Master or Mistress 











to ‘ake Mathemati General Science and Religious Know- 
in the Lower School For both posts ability to take 
recommer.dation Post (a) is vacant 

ar nt could be appointed imme- 





educational schoc 


of 230 pupils 





rn limit of the Forest of Dean, and 
offer especial scope r initiative and 
asm.—Applications to the a 





LECTURES 












YDDINGTON —— Aw Lecrurs.—Arts School, Cam- 

4 bridge, Tuesd November 4th, at 5 Pror. A. D. 

Ritcute on Refle foes on Eddington’s Philosophy Chair: 
The Vice-Chancellor, Rev. C E. Raven, M.A... D.D 

G RACE In RELAT iON TO Ra che OLOGICAL Tyres: The Pro- 

W blem har n : Lecture by Miss 

Octé be: ut h, 7 50 p.m Weigh 

}UILD OF PasTORAL 





at Caxton Hal), 
Xetober 17th, 
nosticism and 
for reserved 
SECRETARY of 
tock Square, 


vance 


Ser 
a Mas 
- yi 







ies of Address es 
G 








November 13 





i on Chairman’ Masor-General 
Sin Pomeroy HOLLAND- Paros E.C.B C.M.G >.8.0. 
M.V Adm on Free 
\ ‘HEN Did Reincarnation Begin? Hvucnh SnHeEARMAN 
B.A., Ph.D. Oct. 19th at 7 p.m.—Tus TurosormicaL 
Secrerr, 509 Gloucester Place W.1. 
EXHIBITIONS 


COLLECTION of Canal Models. paintings. photographs, 

& maps, etc.. arranged by the Inland Waterways Asso- 
ciation at Hea’s. 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1 

RT BY THE MINER Exhibition of Art and Handicrafts 

+ by British Miners. Acapemy Cinema Exnisition HALL. 

Daily. 10 a.m. to 10 p.m Dm. to 10 p.m. 

Closes November 2nd Admission ‘ 

Cua PAINTINGS by Chang Chien-Ying and Fei 

Cheng-Wu at Heat's, 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 

G ALLERY JABE. 76. Wigmore Street. W.1. Paintings Dy 

MW George Meibuish in ri 
EFEVRE GALLERY 
A New Paintings by 








131-134, New Bond Street. W. 1. 
Rosert CoLteonoun. Rugs by Cristina 


Philipps. Daily, 10-5.30. Sats., 16-1 Last week. 
EICESTER GALLERIES Leicester Square 10.5.30. 
4 Sat 10-1 (1) Atrrep Wotmarx, Retrospective Ex- 

hibition: (2) Jomn Atpgince, Recent Paintings; and (3) 


Berty SHaw-LawRENnce. 
1550 to 1650 at the 
Oct. 10-Nov. 8. 

EVELYN HARRIS and Flower 
MIDDLETON.—HEAL AND Son, 
wi 


First Exhibition by 
JORTRAITS from 
28, Old Bond Street, 
RcErr Paintings by 
Pai ngs by MARION 
Rvuad 


Arncapg GALLERY, 


nham Court 





EN rERTAINMENTS 

is MAJESTY'S Whi. 6606 ™” Mats 

30 SHAKESPEARE MemornIAL THEATRE Co. 

1ath 22nd rd, Romeo and Jultet. Oct. 20th, 2ist, 
24th, 25th, a iu. LAST WEEK 
Portes de Nuit’’ (A En Subs., 
Sundays, 4.30 & 7.15, 


Wed., Th., 





Oct 
Tweisth Night Oct 
LIALTO Les a 

Progs. begin 12.5, 2.45, $20.8 p.m. 


TRAVEL, &c. 
BLUEBERRY DOWNS 
> months In this smai) 
Centra] heating ail 
from late September 
505. 





HOTELS, 
SALTERTON 
HOTEL Spend some care-fr 
hotel-de-luxe facing south and sea 
rooms. Vi-spring beds Vacancies 
including self-contained 1ite Tei.: 





I UDLEIGH 











$12 
HOTELS, TRAVEL, &c. (continued) 

(“se YON BA St. Avusttu, 8 Cos —CLIFP 
HEAD HOTEL Few days golfing, week or two 

om honeymoon or a good rest from housekeeping. — 

Coastal scenery Ideal comfort Log fres Weil-wa 

bedrooms. Own Talkie Projector an Table Tea nts 

minton, Squash nearby. Club Lic Par. 12 


pevoncour HOTEL, EXMOUTH. SOUTH DEVON, 


Delightf{vl for winter residence. A very high standard 
of com is assured at this first-class hotel of 50 bed+ 
rooms which include self-contained suites Central 
heating throughout Lift all floors. Faces South over- 
jooking sea, and stands in its own charming grounds 
adjoining Golf Course Free Golf. Hard Tennis Court. 
Licensed Telephone 2277 
_ ASTCOURT PRIVATE HOTEL Sheringham. Reside in 
the Game and Turkeyland Country for the winter, rit 
same courteous service, varied and satisfying cuisine. 
Jersey Milk Attractive sheltered Pinewood, overlooking 
Links and Sea. Fires, H. & C.. all bedrooms. Terms from 
5 gns. Sheringham 91 

‘XMOUTH, 8S. Devon.—Pencarwicx Horst. Much sough 

4atter for winter residence on account of the gent 
atmosphere, warmth, comfort and good meals. Cent. b 
Gas fires and h. & ¢. all bedrooms. Sunny central - 
tion overlooking sea. Tel. 3307 

MISTRAL BAY HOTEL, NEWQUAY, Cornwall.—Why not 
I enjoy first-rate comfort and amenities at this fine 
licensed hotel this Xmas? Faces golf course @nd sea. 
mavens winter climate prec. 7 res. band.—Terms: 

C. Barry, Res. Dir. Tel.: 

YORTFI HOTEL, aie. 8. DEVON.—Special 
E ciao Caran: luxuriate in the -perfection 
of comfort for which this famous hotel has 
long been noted Superb situation. Every | modern 
amenity Fully Licensed A. A. XXXX.—Write terms 
extended visits. Tels. 903/4 

‘Y ABRIEL COURT HOTEL, STOKE GABRIEL, 5. Devon. 

BH Pass on your home worries to us this Winter. Our 
hotel is attractive to @ degree, with every deyice ag 
comfort inc!.: cent. btg. all rooms. Lic. an 2d meals. 
Easy access Torquay. Tel.: 206. 

‘RAND HOTEL.—A Golfing Holiday by the sea in one 
G of the finest hotels on the Lake! land | Cou t! Fully 
1 sed.—Tariff from Manacexr Grand Hotel, Grange-over- 
Sands Tel.: 431 
G5 RANTC HESTER Vicarage, Cambridge.—Guests received 


t periods 
ADE-ON-THAMES, Glos.—The New Inn Hotel 
L* “HL DE- residents for the winter. This charming 
has a well-deserved reputation for perfect 
service and for the warmth and comfort 
juests El. fres and H. and ©. in all bed- 
eked cellar Ridin ng. hunting, Sshing. 
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yunt’s Bay Hote!l.—For ry gentle mildness 





in South Cornwall. At ns. p.w., enjoy 
rested persona] service and atmosphere of 
in comfortable surroundings. Modern 
: 221. 


Large beautiful Cor ry. House where 
a. comfortable tr« uble- free life during 
Log fires, H. and c.; warm bedrooms. Tennis, 

4-5 gens. long visits. Now booking Xmas. . 
tors. Tel Launceston 347 » nie 

‘4 UAY. GREAT WESTERN HOTEL —A rea on 

BwQUAY. G mild climate, ozone laden breezes ant 
grand seas. Perfect situation beside the sea. An hote 
famed for its cuisine. Large sun lounge. Cent. htg. 55 
bedrooms. Fully licensed. Tel.: 201011. 

YORTH CORNWALL.—Witstr Down a, near 
+ Launceston Shooting, Fishing. between ac 
Sea Good cooking. own farm Comfortable a pully 
licensed.—Wairrincaam. Tel.: Otterham Station 205. 

TORWOOD.—A quiet residential Hotel with beautiful 

Gardens of 5 acres within easy access of ity and 

Ez 


NF LAUNCESTON, CORNWALL CD TREE HOUSE 
v 





West ‘ ae chef, - . 
woee= five" GRamau Se ueen’s or Shure 


eress Q 
Upper Norwood. 8.E.1 Tel.: Liv. 16) 
‘ORTLEDOE Hi OTEL, FAIRY CROSS, Nr. BIDEFORD. 
One of Britain's fine mansions adapted a hotel 
of exceptional character in 58 acres. Pte. beach. Every 
bedroom comfort; rooms pte. bathroom. Perfect * cuisine. 
Fine wines, , Bully Lic.—Write Winter terms; Spec. Xmas 


Guest House; beautiful sur- 
coast 


8 
ores Somers Road. Reigate Tel.: > 
CROMERSET —" Lyndhurst Guest House,” Congpensbury 
(between Bristol and Weston) where you wi ways 
find a cheerful welcome. Easy to reach by rail or "bus. 
Te\ : Yatton 
SOUTH COAST.—Winter a ee on. Full Bos 
Residence, good food, & C. 5 min. from centre of 
Bognor. Terms - et 4 gns s nuns stay. “ Sea Bank. 
og ey R SOTEL. R has now 
f Bors ANC BO) ye 
1 opened, Good food soft beds. swarm hotel. 
Rad nd st water in every bedroom 
4 NORQUAY BUTE COURT HOTEL Management who 
take pride in comfort and welfare of their visitors. 
An hotel ideally situated almost on jeve) overlooking sea 
with moderate amenities, central heating games and 
IHard rooms Terms from 4 gns. Tel.; 3771 “ 
4 BRIDGES HOTEL. Nr Tavistoce.—A high standar 
[2 r = wt and good livin —_ g) lori ome, Sask —y 
nery y helter r ent t hrougho! 
spol acr —_— dine Log fires H ating Excellent 
wn 
AY? ER RESTAURANT AND CAFE CONTINEN- 
W TALE.—20 Gaanvitie Piace, Oncuarp Sracet, W.1 








Tel.: Mayfair 5125. Open from Noon till 10 p.m Lunches, 

After: — Teas Dinners No house charges Excellent 
ente sine and Patisserie from own bakery. 
bookable for dinners 


W ESTON- SUPER-MARE. ROYAL Ae a HOTEL Super 
' and a si 


‘ fort, exceptional amenities 





sea er the ideal for winter visi rooms, double 
and sing private bath: Ow nsed 
Tel 80 

TEST WIGHT.—No better climate in England during 
\ winter. Sme comfortabie and homely howe has s 





double room evatiable for winte. after 3rd Oct., with full 
board No. extras £10 week Good pilatn f Max 
warmth permitted Garage Telephone. Freshwater 85.— 
Gunny Bans, Totland Bay I of W 
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Tel 1066 


providing good fare and a frie 


yet another feature 





BRIGHTON. ROYAL ALBION HOTEL 


era of the late Sir Harry Preston 





ectorate as the Norfolk Hotel, 


licensed. Lift. Garage Tel 
em. pon ases. JERSEY. 


hours from London Write R. H 


essential shops Ter from 5 


EAST WITTERING, SUSSEX OLD 


Gateway to the West.” A beautiful 


courts, billiards croquet, putting 


h. and c. and Box Spring Beds 7 





GOCT HOTEL. Telephon 


Cocktail Bar Resident Proprietors, 
| W. E. S. Bond. Tel.: Pett 2104 

| HINDHEAD MOORLANDS HOTEL 
hotel, redecorated and refurnished 
residential 





Hindhead 733 








3847 
Nr. HASTINGS FPAIRL IGHT LODGE 
air and Sussex Downs. Complete rest in small luxury 
hotel, 650ft. above sea level. Plenty of good food with 
riding, sea bathing and golf to bolster 


bedrooms with Post Office telephones 
Grounds Hard tennis courts Restaurant open to 
non-residents Bracing and lovely situation Tel.: 


rhIOTELS 


Personally and independently 
recommended by 


Ashley Courtenay 


1 am a part of all that 1 have met.” 
FOR FRIENDS OVERSEAS. 


A limited stock of Ashley Courtenay's "' Let's Halt 
Awhile" (1947 edition) bas been reserved for over- 
seas sales, Beautifully illustrated, and describing some 
400 of bis recommended hotels, it makes a delightful 
reminder of home, and an original Christmas gift. 
Packed in cardboard carton, ready for direct forward- 
mg, copies can be obtained, price 65. 6d. each, 
inclusive of postage, from Ashiey Courtenay, Lid., 
Halifax House, Castle Street, Oxford. 


BEXHILL. GRANVILLE HOTEL. One minute from 


the sea. Spacious rooms First-class catering and 
service 12 hours from town by rail. Telephone: 
Bexhill 1437. Trust Houses, Limited 


BOURNEMOUTH. HAZELWOOD HOTEL Christ- 
church Road A pleasing, charmingly, 
equipped hotel whefe the coming winter can have no 


and modernly 


terrer for visitors Very conveniently situated for 
buses, cinemas, shops, churches and the East Cliff. 
~ ~ liberal catering Garden view, overlooking the 


BOURNEMOUTH. THE WHITEHALL HOTEL, with 
private entrance to the Central Gardens, occupies a 
quiet position within two minutes of sea and shops. 
Resident Director Mrs. M. Avery, who has a flair for 


environment 


2 ly 
id Wint er months. 


Lift Book now for Autumn ar 

Tel.: Bournemouth 7155 

BRAMBER. ST. MARY'S HOTEL A house of 
history A home of comfort, character and modern 
appointments A place where you are made welcome 


irrespective of age Home cooking and fresh garden 


Convenient to 


air miles Terms from 5 gns Write Miss 


Now re-opened 


—refurnished and re-equipped World famous in the 
It will become 
famous again under its new ownership, the same 


Bournemouth. 


Welcome !! Telephone 9202 every room 

BRIGHTON, King’s Cliff. STEYNING MANSIONS. 

Unique comfort and excellent cuisine. 

Every room has own private bathroom “en suite,” 

G.P.O. Telephone, wireless and electric fire Fully 
2589 


ST. BRELADES 
BAY So many people have read about this 
caadine thy that we would advise Autumn and Winter 
Patrons to contact us at once Be weather wise. 
Spend you. winter facing the south and the sun and 
freedom from many petty restrictions, = and a half 
Colley 
CHIPPING CAMPDEN, GLOS. COTSWOLD HOUSE 
HOTEL (Licensed) If you have no home and are 
not wedded to the life of a big town you can live 
well in this comfortable Cotswold -— close by the 


Sea Front. 


rms 
EASTBOURNE. SEAVIEW HOTEL. "WINTER WISELY! 
We are prepared. Hermeseal draught proof windows, 
a hot air system fueled by logs. Radiators, electric, 
gas and log fires, and as fuel for the body, catering 
of a high order. Seaview Hotel, Eastbourne. Fully 
licensed. Tel. 4870. Write for leaflet ‘“‘ Winter Wisely.” 
BARN HOTEL. 
A well-appointed hotel of “distinction and charm. 
Beautifully situated on own foreshore facing South. 
Lovely sands Running water and telephones all bed- 
rooms. Club licence. Tel.: West Wittering 3228. 
EXETER. THE ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. “ The 
old eighteenth 
century coaching house in the quiet of the Cathedral 
Close packed with the relics of a more leisu 
age yet replete with every modern amenity We 
appointed bedrooms Restaurant Cocktail Lounge 
and Lift R.A.C AA. Telephone 4071-2. 
FELIXSTOWE. FELIX HOTEL. Facing full South. 
Delightful gardens, terracing to sea Shore. 200 bed- 
rooms, hot and cold sea water baths, ballroom, squash 
rackets courts with vita-glass sun lounge 21 tennis 
Reduced terms 
during off-season Telephone: Felixstowe 221 | 
FOLKESTONE. THE LYNDHURST HOTEL for 
Holitays and Residence Winter Residential Special 
Terms from 4} to 8 guineas. 70 Bedrooms, all with 
Lounges. Lift. 
Wonderful position tn large Private Gardens on The 
Leas. Bridge played. Brochure on application. You'll 
find every comfort at — Lyndh urst 


A REALLY 
HOTEL. Sea 


the appetite 
Mr. and Mrs. 


This first-class 
offers excellent 
accommodation Comfortably furnished 


6 acres of 











HINTON 
HURCH. 


recreat’ 


your _» 


ion. 


(THE NEW FOREST) 
EAST CLOSE HOTEL 
on As a centre 
fram? “Seurnemouth to Milford-on-Sea 


for the coastline 


or. CHR 
For rest 


18T- 
and 


running 
this may be 


LYM “UAST. PARK HILL HOTEL. This beautifully 


Situaf 


Forest, 


Spirit? 


Fully licensed 


Lynton 
MARLO 


which 
Manage 


3236 


W. COMPLEAT ANGLER 
Cocktail Party, 


ever it 
r. Tel.: 


MATLOCK. 


GREATEST HYDRO 
and ‘medical 


write to the Secretary, 
Derbyshire 
MINEHEAD. NORTHFIELD 


Campden 
or The Cotswolds, 
LYNMOUTH. 

Autumin Tints? 


the personal 


The choice 


direction of Colonel, 
who also own Cotswold House Hotel, 
is yours, the 


1 Country House 1 mile from Lyndhurst ts now 
open under 
Mrs. Hargreaves, 
Chipping 


and 
New 


for Autumn and Winter, 


Winter warmth? 

Riding on Exmoor? Follow! 
Then write to this superbly situated hotel for detatls, 
Manager, R. C. Milburn 


TORS HOTEL. What's your pleasure? 
T 


he Christmas 
ng the Hunt? 


Tel.: 


Country Wedding, 
Twenty-first Party 


or Banquet, 


is, will be the special care of the 

Marlow 15 

SMEDLEY’S, GREAT BRITAIN’S 
Health is everything: Nature 


Smediey’s Hydro, Mat 


skill combine to make amends for the 


ailments caused by a troubled age. For further detafls 


lock, 


A seventeen bedroom, 


beautifully appointed hotel, where the Resident Owners 
aim at the highest standards of Catering and Comfort. 
With Exmoor as the background and the sea its foot- 


stool, a full catalogue of out-of-door pursuits is 
offered. From 7 guineas. Tel.: 864. 

NEWQUAY. HEADLAND HOTEL. A.A. 4 Star. 
Open all the year. A mild climate. An hotel where 
there ts always something to do, billiards, bridge, 
dancing 18-Hole golf course adjoining Good food, 
and well-stocked cellars, attractive cockta bar. 
Central heating. Tel. 2211 SPECIAL CHRISTMAS 
FESTIVITIES ! 

NORTH DEVON. WOODFORD BRIDGE HOT 
MILTON DAMEREL, nr. Holsworthy Offers spec 
winter terms, good food, every comfort, cheerfu 


service in the atmosphere of a Country House. R« 
inexpensive Hunting with three packs 


overlooking Mounts Bay. 


Shooting 


PENZANCE, 


warmth and comfort 





THE MARINE HOTE 








you excellent food and every comfort, log fires in the 
lounge, H. & C., gas fires and slumberland beds i 
bedrooms Winter terms 6 gns. per week incl 
Penzance 236 

PULBOROUGH, Sussex. CHEQUERS Unusual com- 
fort, old-world cherm Delightful sunny location. 
C.H_ log fires, etc.—really warm in winter Farm 
and garden produce, varied and appetising meals* 
(invariably commended) Excellent golf, riding, 
fishing: lovely walks. 1 hr. London, nr. Station. 


Licensed Tel.: 


ROSS-ON-WYE. 


Pulborough 86 


ROYAL HOTEL. 


Special terms for 


winter residence in this beautifully situated hotel over- 


looking the River Wye 


gardens 


Trust Houses 


Manager: Mr. 


Limited 


B. Johnson Tel 


Exceptional service. Sheltered 


ROTTINGDEAN TUDOR CLOSE HOTEL. The loveliest 


hotel in Sussex again at 


Contine 
persona 


Royal Residence will 
warmth, 


ntal ser 
1 superv 


comfort 


vice and 


cuisine. Lic 


your service Pirst 


-class 


ensed. Uni 
ision Write Managing Director, or 
phone Rottingdean 9272. 


SIDMOUTH. 


ROYAL GLEN HOTEL. In sw 
seclusion a hundred yards from the sea, this one-time 


appeal to all who look for winter 
g catering and personal service. 


Under the personal direction of Mr. and Mrs. Martin. 


Terms from 6 gns. Tel.: 


Sidmouth 221. 


SIDMOUTH. TORBAY HOTEL. This sunny positioned 
family hotel, under the personal direction of Mrs. W. 8. 
catering in 8 
picturesque resort famed for the mildness of 

Autumn and Winter terms on application. 


Sanders, 


Same. 
Tel 90. 


offers 


comfort 


and ¢ 


yen eet oes. &. DEVON. THURLESTONE HOTEL. 
icensed seaside country hotel. 


First-class ful 


100 bedrooms 
Post Office telepi 
badminton, billiards. rel: 


and 


hones. Golf, 


Thurlestone 


Over 


Reted —_— hot and cold running water 


tennis, squash, 


82/84. 


TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL. For Winter residenos. 
A sunny bedroom with a Riviera view. Good food and 


wine. 


Tel.: 22. 
ToRQU. 


under the direction of Mr 
4865 


Our pre-war staff to greet and serve you. 
Evans and his Band to entertain you. 
Ss 


34. 


ul, General Managers, 


Ask Mr. 
to quote 


AY. KILMORIP, just openeg™ to meet 
needs of those who normally would winter abr 
offers restful luxury rooms commanding uninterrup 
views of Torbay 
welcome All 


with pleasure. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
South and the 


Land 


30 miles from London and the Coast. 


Licensed First 


and ba 
course 


llroom 


Tel.: 1911 Win 


Osteopathic 


Tel 


fare, warmth 
and kindred 


Harry 


and 
you. 


the 


and a genuine 


H. J. Ball, D.O. Broc 


SPA HOTEL 


Sun 400ft. up in 65 


Faces 
acres of 


-class cuisine. Lift. Cocktail lo 
Free Golf on own sporting 9-hole 
ter terms by arrangement 


NEAR werner, DOWN, Mid Devon. FUI 


MANOR 


Sports Hotel 
Bilards, 


Roux") Shooting 


lng Devon Cottages 


Down 2¢ 
WYE V 
The 
forests 


has rec 
A few 


gladly sent 


5 


ALLEY. 


ostal address: Spreyton.) 


Squash, Tennis, 
Family accommodation in two 
modern conv 


Do you 


winding Wye, the 


and Licensed Club in_ bes 





enien 


know South 
green hills, 


the black-and-white houses ? 
TON CIURT, BROCKHAMPTON, 7 miles from 


ently be 


en opened 


vacancies for the 


country lovers. 


as a countr 
winter Fu 
Write G. B 


treatments 


hure 


the 


Fully 


unge 


DGE 


A Country 


autiful scenery. 
Croquet, Putting, Riding and 


h 


Herefords! 


harm- 
ces. Wh 


idon 


ire? 


the variegated 


BROCKHA 


y house h 
Her parti 
Tobey 


MP- 


culers 
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October 17, 
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